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Old Age: Its Diseases and Its Hygiene. 

BY LUNSFORD P. YANDBLL, M. D. 


( Concluded . ) 

Of few men can it be aliirmed with truth 
that of no disease they died, but hung like 
autumn fruit that ripened long.” The great 
majority are cut off prematurely by disease 
or accident. The diseases of declining life 
may be inferred from the account given of 
the structural changes of the body which oc¬ 
cur in old age. How to avert or alleviate 
them is the interesting question which hy¬ 
giene proposes to solve. 

“ We are continually surrounded,” says 
Hufeland, “ by the friends and the enemies of 
life; he who keeps company with its friends 
will become old, but he who prefers its ene¬ 
mies will shorten his existence.” It has been 
remarked of nearly all the instances of ex¬ 
treme longevity, that the subjects were of a 
cheerful temper, loquacious, hopeful, suscep¬ 
tible of love and joy, and insensible to the 
impressions of hatred and avarice. In other 
words, their digestion was good ; for it is im¬ 
possible to suppose that such a temper could 
ever consist with dyspepsia. Imperfect mas¬ 
tication, resulting from loss of teeth, is often 
the cause of indigestion in the aged, and is to be 
remedied by good cooking, one object of which 
is to soften the food and prepare it for the ac¬ 
tion of the digestive fluid in the stomach. 

Apoplexy, as has been remarked, is emi¬ 
nently a disease of advanced age. Of the 
persons who reach seventy in London, and 
no doubt it is equally true of most cities, 
one-fourth are shown by bills of mortality to 
die of apoplexy, or paralysis, which is its re¬ 
sult. Heberden declared that the number of 
cases of this disease was doubled in London 
during the eighteenth century ; and there is 
reason to believe that it everywhere increases 
with advancing civilization. By keeping the 
bowels free, one source of danger is obviated 
in the crippled condition of the arteries which 
makes an attack imminent. 


The enfeebled power of generating heat 
renders aged persons extremely sensitive to 
cold, and liable to the complaints which cold 
engenders. Many old people, especially 
among the poor, fall victims to pneumonia 
every winter. Dr. Cooke, who was long a 
teacher of medicine in Kentucky, suffered 
from repeated attacks of pneumonia, and final¬ 
ly died of one brought on by exposure to cold 
on his farm. If he stood on a cold pavement, 
at any time, until he began to shiver, he was 
sure, as I have often heard him remark, to 
have an attack. 

With old people one great study is how to 
keep warm in cold weather. Boerhaiive, it 
is related, renewed the vigor and activity of 
an old burgomaster by having him sleep be¬ 
tween two young persons. A hot brick to 
the feet at night aids greatly in maintaining 
the heat of the body, and in this way favors 
sleep. Among modern inventions I know 
few which have added more to the comfort of 
people of every age, who find it necessary to 
be out on the cold, sloppy ground or pave¬ 
ments, than gum elastic overshoes. 

The ancient Romans, it has been stated, 
prolonged their lives by retiring to Naples, 
as soon as they felt the infirmities of age 
coming upon them. We have in the south¬ 
western part of Texas, around Sim Antonio 
and Seguin, an elevated and healthy region 
to which the aged of our colder States might 
find it advantageous to retire during the win¬ 
ter. 

With a failing memoiy and other indica 
tions of senile decay, the querulousness of 
second childhood is expected to come on ; and 
yet peevishness is not necessarily an attend¬ 
ant of old age. We have had in our own 
day and in our profession an instance of 
cheerfulness, with great bodily and mental 
strength and activity, maintained at an age 
which not many men reach. Few books 
composed in a more charming spirit have ever 
emanated from medical men than the “ Recol¬ 
lections ” of Sir Henry Holland, written after 
he had passed his eighty-second year. Cicero 
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probably over-estimated the power of the 
mind to preserve its integrity against the 
wear of time, but there cannot be a question 
that much may be done to delay the failure 
of its powers. Not only memory, but seren¬ 
ity of disposition may be improved and main¬ 
tained by suitable appliances, one of the most 
important of which is pleasant occupation. 
If not kept in constant exercise, the memory 
soon fails; and the mind, if not occupied, not 
only parts soon with its activity, but is al¬ 
most sure to gi-ow discontented, impatient, 
and sour. 

Few greater mistakes could be made than 
the one often committed by old men, of retir¬ 
ing too early from business. They soon learn, 
as Pascal expressed it long ago, that “ what 
their minds require is not rest but perpetual 
excitement.” The mind must have some¬ 
thing upon which to fix its anticipations, or 
it is unhappy. One of the reasons why mar¬ 
ried people live longer than maids and bach¬ 
elors, and are less liable to insanity, it may 
be, is that they find this source of happiness 
in their offspring. Dr. Rush thought he had 
observed that old people who lived with their 
children, and were surrounded by grandchil¬ 
dren, enjoyed better health and spirits than 
when they lived by themselves. And there 
cannot be a doubt as to the truth of his obser¬ 
vation. Children to the aged are, indeed, 
44 what leaves are to the forest,” bringing a 
glow of sunshine into their hearts which oth¬ 
erwise would never reach them. 

The changes that take place in the brain 
as life advances involve necessarily a decay 
of the intellectual faculties and with it a fail¬ 
ure of the animal spirits, so that old age, un¬ 
less counteracted by all the happy agencies 
that can be brought to bear upon it, is apt to 
beeome selfish, peevish, impatient, and un- 
amiable. Some of these agencies have been 
mentioned, but much the most powerful of 
them all must be reckoned the promises and 
hopes of the Christian religion. These, where 
they have been firmly embraced, remain in 
the memory of the old man when nearly ev¬ 
ery other impression has faded from his mind. 
Instances are related of men who had forgot¬ 
ten the faces and even the names of their 
children, but who warmed up at once at the 
name of their Redeemer. “ In the course of 
my inquiries ” (concerning old age), says Dr. 
Rush, “ I heard of a man of one hundred and 
one years of age, who declared that he had 
forgotten everything he had ever known ex¬ 
cept his God.” In possession of a strong re¬ 
ligious faith, the old man is serene under the 
accumulating infirmities of age, for he is look¬ 
ing forward to a life near at hand in which 
infirmities have no place. He observes with¬ 


out anxiety or concern the failure of his mor¬ 
tal powers as he sees it going on from day to 
day, because he is assured that in a little 
while these powers will be clothed with im¬ 
mortality. And he approaches the valley of 
the shadow of death without fear, for he feels 
that he is leaning on an Almighty arm, and 
is persuaded that he has an eternal home in 
the heavens beyond. 

The employments of old men, while they 
should be such as to fill the mind with gentle 
excitement, and save it from that weariness 
of life from which men have sometimes sought 
relief in suicide, ought never to be of a char¬ 
acter to put either the body or the mind on 
the strain. Violent bodily exertion is attend¬ 
ed, at that period of life, with dangers which 
have been pointed out. Equally ought the 
aged to avoid gusts of passion, which involve 
similar dangers ; nor can the studious Bafely 
keep up “ that painful thinking which cor¬ 
rodes the clay.” The brain soon becomes fa¬ 
tigued, and sleep, the only restorer of lost 
nervous energy, must be indulged for longer 
periods. The sense of fatigue warns the la¬ 
borer when his mind or his muscles require 
rest. But the thought with which I would 
close this essay is that the danger which most 
imperils the comfort of old age is, not over¬ 
work, but the want of enlivening occupa¬ 
tion. 


Smart Doctors. 


BY W. J. ('AIRFIELD, M. D- 

I remember of hearing when I was a small 
boy of a wonderfully smart doctor who oould 
tell just what was the matter with a person 
who was sick, by simply looking at him, 
without asking any questions, or learning the 
symptoms, or making any physical examina¬ 
tion whatever. As I have grown older I 
have had the privilege of meeting some of 
these smart doctors. Some of them, I find, 
are “ natural born ” doctors ; their intuitive 
knowledge is so great that they have no need 
to study medicine. The human system, in 
health and disease, is open to their marvel¬ 
ously intuitive perceptions, so that a glance 
of the eye, a touch in the dark, or even the 
sight of a lock of hail*, will reveal to the 
smart doctor the rnoBt obscure and perplexing 
disease; and by his intuitive knowledge of 
remedies, he selects the one pcvr excellence, for 
the occasion. 

Now, smart doctors are not all alike. 
Some do not depend wholly on their intuitive 
knowledge, but having been captured by the 
Indians when children, they have, by resid- 
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ing with them many years, become endowed 
with a knowledge of all the wonderful and 
mysterious arts of the “ medicine man.” 
This, together with their naturally great abil¬ 
ities, has given them power over all disease. 

Others imagine they have spent years 
in arduous professional research abroad—in 
Paris and Vienna. Their confidence in their 
medical skill is so great that though they 
diagnose the most incurable diseases in their 
patients, they nevertheless give them the 
comforting assurance that a complete cure 
will result by following their prescription. 

The smart doctor is philanthropic. He 
wants to benefit his fellow-men. He adver¬ 
tises. He sends abroad word of his marvel¬ 
ous skill. His consultations are free. He 
will discover for you the disease that, unsus¬ 
pected by any one else, is invidiously sapping 
the life-spring ; and for the mere pittance of 
a few hundred dollars (a mere nothing com¬ 
pared with the value of life) will in a few 
weeks, or months at most, restore you to 
health again ! 

I once heard of a smart city doctor who 
was attending a patient in a private ho¬ 
tel. He pronounced the case one of the 
worst cases of enlargement of the heart he 
ever saw. Ordinary doctors, you know, con¬ 
sider this condition incurable ; but after daily 
visits for a few months this doctor assured 
the grateful man that his heart was reduced 
to the normal size. Passing to and fro daily, 
of course the doctor saw other boarders. In 
a young man he soon observes unmistakable 
signs that at some time or other he has 
strained Mb heart; and, though the young 
man does not realize it, that he is now suffer¬ 
ing seriously from the effects of it. A few 
friendly words, a statement of his perilous 
condition, a free examination, and the smart 
doctor has another patient. In another, he 
discovers by a peculiar tint of the complexion, 
incipient kidney disease. Of course, it is his 
duty to inform this person that his life is in 
jeopardy. This doctor had such an eye to 
the welfare of his fellow-men, that in a short 
time he was a daily visitor to six patients in 
that hotel. 

Such Bmart doctors are easily distinguished 
from ordinary doctors; first, by their skill in 
detecting a disease of which there is no evi¬ 
dence to our senses; second, by a promise of 
a sure cure for a stipulated sum, half of which 
is to be paid in advance; third, by claiming 
to hold a secret remedy; fourth, by having 
no standing among regular physicians. Other 
distinguishing points might be mentioned, but 
these will suffice. 

Foolish fear doubles danger. 


Smoking. 

[We are glad to be able to reproduce the 
following excellent remarks on this subject 
from an English periodical, the London Chris¬ 
tian World. It would be a most happy day 
for humanity if all Christian nations would 
concur in a thorough going opposition to the 
vile habit of smoking, now become so preva¬ 
lent in every part of the globe. The slight 
movement in this direction refreshingly re¬ 
minds us of the almost universal opposition 
offered by the governments of Europe, and 
even some Asiatic governments, to the use of 
tobacco as a narcotic stimulant at its first in¬ 
troduction. We can almost imagine that we 
see the modem youthful Teutons, like their 
predecessors of two centuries ago, being igno- 
miniously led away as culprits to suffer im¬ 
prisonment or other punishment for indulg¬ 
ing in the amusing pastime which Columbus, 
the discoverer of America, described when he 
wrote in his diary that he “saw the naked 
savages twist huge leaves together and smoke 
like devilB.” What a powerful effect it might 
have on the mind of Youug America should 
a few Boston boys be punished after the fash¬ 
ion of the Turks of Constantinople, who dis¬ 
couraged at its first introduction the now 
universal national vice by causing every 
smoker to be led through the city in disgrace 
with his nose slit and his pipe-stem thrust 
through it.— Ed.] 

Nothing has become more painfully notice¬ 
able of late than the increase of smoking not 
only among young men, but among mere boys. 
No sooner has a lad left school and been 
placed in a shop or office, than he invests in 
a meerschaum, arms himself with a cigar 
case, and struggles, through much nausea and 
many headaches, into something like a relish 
for bird’s-eye and a “ weed.” He may not 
venture to parade his smoking apparatus and 
indulge his newly acquired tastes at home, es¬ 
pecially if his male seniors in the family are 
non-smokers; but as he goes to business in 
the morning, or returns from it at night, you 
may see him on the top of the tram or bus, 
or in the railway carriage, trying, with ill- 
directed energy, to puff away the bloom from 
his youthful cheeks. 

But the habit of smoking is becoming thus 
common in England, it may be said, because 
we are getting rid of our old-fashioned inBu- 
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lar ideas, and are adopting a practice almost 
universal on the continent. In fact, it may 
be said to harmonize with, and be, as it were, 
expressive of, that imperialism which is just 
now rampant among us. Unfortunately, 
however, for those who may be disposed to 
adopt this heroic line of defense, Germany, 
the paradise of smokers, where smoking has 
grown to be almost a trait of national charac¬ 
ter, is beginning to lay strong hands upon ju¬ 
venile devotees of the pipe. In several cities 
of the Fatherland the police have received 
strict orders to stop all smoking by boys un¬ 
der sixteen. These youthful smokers are 
threatened with tines, and even imprisonment 
The reason given for this summary treatment 
of young Bmokei‘8 is essentially based on phys¬ 
iological considerations. Every German must 
t>e a soldier, and as tobacco is declared to be 
injurious to health, its use, at least during 
youth, has been forbidden. 

The State and military grounds for the 
present action against the boy-smokers of 
Germany, and the immediate causes for the 
adoption of repressive measures as regards 
smoking, rest, therefore, upon medical testi¬ 
mony. We are just now inclined to adopt 
everything of Teutonic origin, and our En¬ 
glish lads, who think their young nerves re¬ 
quire the aid of nicotine to enable them to 
get through the troubles incidental to the 
early stages of business life, may be before 
long tapped on the shoulder by the policeman. 

Already the action of Germany has pro¬ 
duced an interesting correspondence in the 
leading journals concerning the evils, physical 
and mental, personal and social, which follow 
the use of tobacco. Among others, Dr. Drys- 
dale, the Senior Physician to the Metropoli¬ 
tan Free Hospital, in a calm but forcible let¬ 
ter, denounces smoking as a practice “ delete¬ 
rious to health and vitality.” Smokers and 
chewers of tobacco are, he affirms, u subject 
to most annoying palpitations of the heart, 
to hoarseness, to blackening of the teeth and 
swelling of the gums, to weakness of sight, 
going on to blindness, and to various forms of 
dyspepsia, with or without diarrhea.” A 
form of cancer is also caused, he remarks, by 
the irritation of tobacco on the tongue and of 
pipes on the lips. His own experience, he 
adds, makes hint “ put down the causation of 
quite a host of ailments to the use of tobacco 
in some form.” The statistics given by Dr. 
Drysdale, both in reference to the amount of 
tobacco consumed and the number of diseases 
and deaths caused by it, are full of warning. 

In this adverse judgment upon smoking, 
Dr. Drysdale is sustained by many of the 
most eminent of medical men, living and 
dead. The Times has thought the subject of 


sufficient importance to devote a leading arti¬ 
cle to it, commenting more especially upon 
the selfishness and general want of considera¬ 
tion for others, which smoking engenders. 
Whatever value may l)e attached to the medi¬ 
cal opinions we have referred to, all must ad¬ 
mit that the smoker is a social nuisance. In 
the streets we are condemned to inhale the 
rejected smoke from his mouth ; and even in 
our churches and houses we are not free from 
the lingering smell of his unsavory pipe. 
Many other are the objections which might 
be urged to the practice of smoking. How 
many are the fires it has caused, and how 
closely associated is it with drinking and kin¬ 
dred vices ! But if our youth can be im¬ 
pressed with the fact that it is destructive of 
all that is essential to true manhood, we may 
hope that the debasing habit will have re¬ 
ceived its death-blow. 


Health of Teachers. 


Good health is to teachers their chief capi¬ 
tal stock, without which all other investments 
in professional power are of little value. The 
demands upon this vital capital are so con¬ 
stant and pressing that the holder is liable to 
lose bis best possessions ere he is aware of it, 
and before he has reached the meridian of life 
and usefulness. The trouble lies not so much 
in the mere work of teaching as in the worry, 
fret, and nervous strain, which keep the 
teacher constantly unduly exercised in the 
regions of the brain, and too little occupied 
in pursuits which send the blood through the 
extremities, the lungs, and the heart. As a 
result, we find our teachers suffering, first 
from dyspepsia, then from sleeplessness, then 
from severe headaches, and flushed faces by 
day and by night; then comes on a whole 
troop of diseases, not singly, but in companies, 
to take possession of the body which has Buf¬ 
fered the invaders to enter, without hiB 
knowledge at first, but, having gained posses¬ 
sion of the citadel, are kindred and allies to 
the great body of foes without, which now 
clamor for an easier entry, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, unless great care is taken, will 
gain their point. 

The figure aside, ** the teacher breaks 
down,” and his first effort to restore his health 
is by an alliance with the neighborhood phy¬ 
sician, who maybe prescribes chloral for sleep¬ 
lessness, and so me stimulus of foods or drinks 
for the troubles of the stomach, nerves, and 
brain. The very things that ought not to be 
done are done, and the sufferer makes a tem¬ 
porary improvement in feeling, only to be 
made really worse in fact. Now there is a 
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better way out of these physical ills than 
through physicians’ medicines, of whatever 
sort, and every teacher should know how to 
return to the good old ways of health and 
happiness. “ Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. 
Merryman,” are among the best physicians of 
the old school and the new.— Sel. 


The Diet of Children. 


[The very excellent article which we quote 
below is from the Journal of Healthy the first 
health journal. ever published of which we 
can find any account. The volume from 
which this article is taken was printed at 
Philadelphia in 1831. It was chiefly con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Bell, author of the best work 
on the bath ever written, and a very accom¬ 
plished physician. He was for many yeai'a a 
professor in one of the best medical colleges 
in America. We shall take pleasure in pilot¬ 
ing frequently from the volumes of this ex¬ 
cellent journal, which we have been able to 
obtain.— Ed.] 

During the early stages of life all heating 
and stimulating foods and drinks should be 
strictly forbidden, as they tend more certainly 
to produce disease in the readily excited sys¬ 
tem during childhood than perhaps at any 
other period of life. 

Vegetables should, in fact, constitute the 
principal diet of children, especially the fari¬ 
naceous substances, such as bread, rice, arrow- 
root, potatoes, etc. To these may be joined 
milk, soft boiled eggs, and a very moderate 
allowance of plain and simply cooked animal 
food [the less the better.] Children have, in 
general, very excellent appetites, and a suffi 
ciency of nourishing food is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, not merely to renew the waste of their 
systems, but also to supply materials for their 
daily growth. 

Three meals a day will be found a good al¬ 
lowance during childhood. Only at one of 
these, the dinner, or midday meal, should ani¬ 
mal food be allowed, if at all; for the others, 
bread, or potatoes and milk, various prepara¬ 
tions of rice, or rice and milk, or plain bread 
pudding, will form a proper and wholesome 
diet. All salted and highly seasoned food 
should be forbidden. Some object to butter 
for children. Of vegetables, potatoes, car¬ 
rots, turnips, beets, and cauliflowers will be 
found the most wholesome. They should be 
well boiled, and the potatoes and turnips 
eaten without being mashed or mixed with 
butter and fat gravy. Children should never 
be indulged in pastry of any kind ; they may 


occasionally take a little of the cooked fruit 
of a pie, but even this should be in modera¬ 
tion. 

The drink of children should be simply 
water, milk, milk and water, whey, or milk 
and sugar. All stimulating and fermented 
liquors are not only unnecessary, but posi¬ 
tively injurious : by increasing to an im¬ 
proper extent the circulation of the blood, 
they induce fever, indigestion, inflammation, 
or convulsions, to say nothing of the danger 
of their use during childhood giving rise to 
habits of intemperance in after life. 

The period of the meals should be strictly 
regulated, and in such a manner that the in¬ 
tervals between them should not be so great 
as to permit the children to experience, for 
any time, a sensation of hunger. .Supper 
should always be taken at least an hour or 
two before bed-time. 

Children should get their breakfasts as soon 
after they have risen, and have been properly 
washed and combed, as possible; their stom¬ 
achs are then empty, and the appetite keen. 
If food be too long withheld, the cravings of 
the stomach become either too importunate, 
or the appetite fails, either of which would 
be injurious. 

As little variety of food as possible Bhould 
be set before children, since every extraordi¬ 
nary article becomes a new incentive to appe¬ 
tite. They should never be indulged with a 
second course. If they sit down with an ap¬ 
petite they will always satisfy it by eating 
freely of the tirst article presented to them; 
hence all the rest is superfluous and therefore 
injurious. If the appetite be trifling, the 
less they eat at the time the better, as by 
taking but little the appetite will more cer¬ 
tainly return at the next meal. But should 
this instinct of nature for an observance of 
moderation be neglected, or be attempted to 
be overcome by variety, repletion, with all its 
evils, will follow. Instead of a renewed and 
healthy appetite following, as would have 
been the case had the instinct been obeyed, it 
will be found diminished, and most probably 
attended with headache, fever, oppression, or 
even vomiting. 

Children should not be allowed to eat fre¬ 
quently of bread, bread and butter, bread 
and molasses, cakes, or fruit, between meals, 
for this will either destroy the regular appe¬ 
tite, or induce them to eat too much. In the 
tirst case, the stomach will be interrupted in 
its regular routine of function, consequently 
the appetite will become either irregular or 
capricious ; in the second case, all the evils 
attendant upon an over distension of the 
stomach muBt follow. 

They should, therefore, not be suffered to 
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carry food in their pockets, to eat between 
meals or during school hours, as this produces 
the injurious habit of requiring food at im¬ 
proper times, by which the digestion of the 
previous meal is interfered with, a fresh quan¬ 
tity of food being forced upon the stomach 
before it has properly digested that which 
had before been received. 

Children are to be restrained from any vio¬ 
lent exercise immediately after dinner. If 
not kept in a state of perfect rest, they 
should, at least, be prevented from engaging 
in any pastime which requires considerable 
bodily exertion. They should also be early 
taught the importance of eating slowly, and 
chewing their food well. On this account 
alone the habit of resting after a meal is of 
importance, as it prevents them from swal¬ 
lowing their meals hastily, in order that they 
may return more quickly to their play. 

In regulating the diet of children, care 
should be taken not to force any particular 
article upon them, after it is found by a fair 
trial not to agree with their stomachs. The 
contrary practice is both cruel and injudi¬ 
cious ; cruel, because the poor child is forced 
to swallow what is disagreeable to it; and in¬ 
judicious, because it is liable to perpetuate a 
disgust which, most probably, would have 
subsided, had no forcible attempt been made 
to overcome it. At the same time, however, 
great care must be taken that permanent dis¬ 
likes are not formed at this period of life 
against certain wholesome articles of food. 
This, however, is often a matter of very great 
difficulty, a great deal of close observation 
and discernment being required in order to 
distinguish between a way ward prejudice and 
an actual disgust. The former, if indulged 
in too long, may be converted into the latter, 
while the latter may often, by judicious and 
well-adapted means, be entirely removed. 

Children should never be suffered to eat 
alone, unless the proper amount of food be 
meted out to them; otherwise they will 
almost always eat too much. 

If a child demand more than is judged 
proper for it, its importunities should always 
be resisted with firmness, or it will too cer¬ 
tainly acquire habits of gluttony. 


Chinese Medicine. —The medical man of 
the Celestial Empire is fond of compounding 
the most extraordinary remedies for his pa¬ 
tients. It would seem that the more filthy 
and unheard of the origiu of a remedy the 
greater its potency as a curative agent. The 
London Globe gives a brief accoimt of some 
of these remarkable nostrums shown at the 
Paris exposition : 


“The larvae of grasshoppers, for instance, 
dried and roasted, are prescribed for head¬ 
aches ; dried fouls* gizzards for indigestion ; 
the inside of a stag’s horn for rheumatism 
and bronchitis; a glutinous decoction of don¬ 
key's 8kin is labeled as having a great reputa¬ 
tion, being taken in cases of pulmonary dis¬ 
eases ; while a powder prepared from the skin 
of the elephant is recommended for rheu¬ 
matic pains. One of the stimulants is a 
tincture of scorpions ; and for tonic purposes, 
the best, though a very costly medicine, is the 
gelatinous decoction of tigers’ bones. For a 
general antidote, in many cases, the bear’s gall 
is much admired. The gem of the whole col¬ 
lection, however, is curious enough. A num¬ 
ber of live toads are imprisoned in a jar half 
tilled with flour, and when the flour is moist¬ 
ened with the saliva which these creatures 
emit, it is dried and kept as powder. The 
special use to which this preparation is put is 
as snuff’ to produce sneezing, and in that way 
it is regarded as invaluable in restoring per¬ 
sons suffering from fainting tits, convulsions, 
or hysterics.” 


Heart Disease. 


When an individual is reported to have 
died of “ disease of the heart ” we are in the 
habit of regarding it as an inevitable event 
—as something which could not have been 
foreseen or prevented—and it is too much 
the habit, when persons suddenly fall down 
dead, to report the “ heart ” as the cause; 
this silences all inquiry and investigation, 
and saves the trouble and inconvenience of a 
repulsive “j»ost mortem.” A truer report 
would have a tendency to save many lives. 
It is through a report of “ disease of the 
heart” that many an opium eater is let off 
into the grave, which covers at once his 
folly and his crime; the brandy-drinker, too, 
quietly slides around the corner thus, and is 
heard of no more; in short, this report of 
“ disease of the heart ” is the mantle of char¬ 
ity, which the politic coroner and the sympa¬ 
thetic physician throw around the graves of 
“genteel people.” 

At a late scientific congress it was reported 
that of sixty-six persons who had suddenly 
died an immediate and faithful post mortem 
showed that only two persons had any heart 
affection whatever; one sudden death only 
in thirty-three from disease of the heart. 
Nine out of the sixty-six died of apoplexy, 
one out of every seven; while forty-six, 
more than two out of three, died of lung 
affections, half of them of “ congestion of the 
lungs”—that is, the lungs were so full of 
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blood they could not work, as there was not 
room for air enough to get in to support life. 

It is, then, of considerable practical inter¬ 
est to know some of the common every-day 
causes of this “ congestion of the lungs ”—a 
disease which, the figures above being true, 
kills three times as many persons, at short 
warning, as heart disease and apoplexy to¬ 
gether. Cold feet, tight shoes, tight cloth¬ 
ing, costive bowels, sitting still until chilled 
through and through, after having been 
warmed up by labor or a long and hasty 
walk ; going too suddenly from a close, heated 
room as a lounger, or listener, or speaker, 
while the body is weakened by continued ap¬ 
plication, or abstinence, or heated by the ef¬ 
fort of a long address—these are the fruitful, 
the very fruitful causes of sudden death in 
the form of “ congestion of the lungs,” but 
which, being falsely reported as “ disease of 
the heart,” and regarded as an inevitable 
event, throw people off their guard, instead 
of pointing them plainly to the true causes, 
all of which are avoidable, and very easily so, 
as a general rule, when the mind has been 
intelligently drawn to the subject.— Sel. 


Dr. Hosack on Temperance. 

The following excellent remarks, quoted 
from an old journal, were made by Dr. 
Hosack at the anniversary of the New York 
City Temperance Society at the early date of 
1831. It is really refreshing to encounter 
such a truthful state of the fundamental 
principles of temperance. The doctor seems 
to have possessed the right sort of a spirit to 
make a really thorough and efficient tem|>er- 
ance reform :— 

In hot climates the very liberal use that 
is made of the fashionable condiments, mus¬ 
tard, soy, catsup, shallots, cayenne pepper, 
and turmeric, is to be considered in connec¬ 
tion with the climate and the excessive use of 
vinous and spirituous liquors, among the 
sources of those diseases (particularly of the 
stomach and bowels), which so frequently af¬ 
flict the inhabitants of the torrid zone ; but 
which are improperly ascribed to the heat of 
the climate as the exclusive cause. That this 
is not the case, it is sufficient to remark, that 
the women are comparatively healthy and 
long-lived in those climates ; not only because 
they are less exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, but by reason of their relative temper¬ 
ance. Water is, for the most part, the drink 
of the females in hot climates; hence we ac¬ 
count for the common fact that in the West 


Indies one woman generally survives two or 
three husbands. 

Dr. Mosely also observes that those per¬ 
sons who drink nothing but water are but 
little affected by the climate, and can undergo 
the greatest fatigue without inconvenience, 
and are, comparatively, never subject to 
troublesome or dangerous diseases. Indeed, 
I would remark as a general truth, that pure 
water is the beverage best calculated to pro¬ 
mote health, to preserve the vigor of the in¬ 
tellect, and to secure long life. As an incent¬ 
ive to temperance, let it be recollected, that 
Sir Isaac Newton, when composing his cele¬ 
brated treatise upon Optics, confined himself 
to water and a vegetable diet. To this abste¬ 
mious mode of living probably may be as¬ 
cribed the great age, viz., eiglity-five years, to 
which he attained. John Locke, too, died in 
the 73d year of his age; his common drink 
was water, which he justly considered as the 
cause of his life being prolonged to so great 
an age, notwithstanding the original feeble¬ 
ness of his constitution, and the distressing 
disease, the asthma, under which he labored 
for many years. To this temperate mode of 
life, too, he was probably indebted for the in¬ 
crease of those intellectual powers which 
gave birth to his incomparable work on the 
human understanding , his treatises on govern¬ 
ment and education , as well as bis other writ¬ 
ings, which do so much honor to his memory. 

In the life of our countryman, the late 
President Edwards, the author of the cele¬ 
brated work on the freedom of the will , a 
work which will ever remain as an extraor¬ 
dinary example of correct reasoning and of the 
powers of the author’s mind, we have abun¬ 
dant illustration of the beneficial effects of 
temperance in preserving and improving the 
faculties of the mind, and fitting it for the 
greatest achievements. In his* diary, that 
distinguished divine remarks that he care¬ 
fully observed the effects of both the quantity 
and quality of the various kinds of food 
which best suited his constitution and ren¬ 
dered him most fit for mental labor; and 
most scrupiilously confined himself to the 
prescribed limits, which, as he remarks, at 
the same time that they sustained his bodily 
strength, left his mind most sprightly and 
active. 

Dr. Franklin, and the late Dr. Rush, af¬ 
ford additional examples to show how much 
may be accomplished (in the latter case, even 
in a slender frame of body) by temperance, 
both in eating and drinking. Dr. Cheyne 
also emphatically observes, of the connection 
between the state of the intellect and the con¬ 
dition of body, that “ he who would have a 
clea/r head must have a clean stomach .” 
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In no case whatever, in which there is 
health and vigor of constitution, is the use of 
distilled spirit ever beneficial for their pres¬ 
ervation, or for the endurance of fatigue or 
hardship. 

The continued use of ardent spirit cannot 
be indulged in without the certainty of in¬ 
jury. 

Never does ardent spirit operate as a pre¬ 
ventive of epidemic and pestilential diseases; 
very generally it is an exciting cause of such 
diseases. 

The effect of a frequent moderate use of 
such liquors is to create an appetite for an 
increase of the noxious draught. 

The prostration of the system by intem¬ 
perance is. manifest in aggravating the char¬ 
acter of every disease, is readily discerned by 
the observant physician, and demands all his 
skill in the management of the existing 
malady. 

The effect of alcohol on those who use it 
is to impair and vitiate the moral sense. 

On the intellectual powers the effects of 
alcohol are feebleness and exhaustion, de¬ 
grading them to madness and idiocy. 

The disease of an habitual drunkard will, 
for the most part, run its course uninfluenced 
by medical treatment, in the exhaustion pro¬ 
duced by internj>erance ; medicines are often¬ 
times useless, and the disease, for the most 
part, proves fatal; whereas, the diseases of 
the water drinker are comparatively few in 
number ; in general readily controlled, and, 
when the malady is removed, the constitution 
is easily restored to its original health and 
vigor. 

A very large proportion of the deaths of 
adults, particularly from inflammatory dis¬ 
eases, dropsies, and hemorrhages, are produced 
by the use of alcohol. 

The chances for vigor, health, and long 
life are in favor of him who altogether ab¬ 
stains from the use of ardent spirits. 

Spirituous liquors are the most common 
cause of insanity. 

Even their moderate use has a tendency to 
create the drunken appetite. 

As a family medicine, distilled spirit is 
very dangerous, and should only be employed 
when prescribed by a physician. 

Alcohol an Irritant.— Dr. Willard Park¬ 
er, in a recent lecture in this city, denied 
the common impression that alcohol is a stim¬ 
ulant. He said, ** It is simply an irritant, 
like a grain of sand in the eye. It may act 
as a stimulant in this way, but only by over¬ 
taxing the nervous system, and proving a 
waste instead of a help in the end.” 


The Nonsense about Intemperate 
Men of Genius. 


We read every few days in our exchanges 
that some man has died from intemperance 
who was unusually capable in his particular 
line, and would have done something remark¬ 
able but for his unfortunate habit. This sort 
of sentiment is so common that one might 
believe that clever men have a natural ten¬ 
dency to dissipation. Such an opinion, in 
fact, has been prevalent, and is still prevalent 
to a moderate extent; but it is apt to be er¬ 
roneous. It is no longer the fashion for gen¬ 
ius to be profligate, wildly eccentric and 
lawless. Genius now-a-days is regulated by 
common sense—indeed, common sense is the 
foundation of real genius—understands cause 
and effect; is apprehensive and takes note 
of all facts ; adapts means to ends ; is, in a 
I word, clear-headed, many-sided, practical. 

The old notions of genius largely date from 
the Byron mania. Because Byron wrote 
strong, beautiful, often licentious poetry, and 
got very drunk from time to time, he had 
many imitators, so far as drunkenness was 
concerned, and the crop has not yet been 
quite gathered. The imitators did nothing 
like Childe Harold or Manfred or the Giaour, 
to be sure, but they drank more gin than 
their author; therefore, in their view, they 
were more than half as gifted as he. They 
forgot that when he wrote his best things he 
was entirely sober, and when they did their 
worst things they were, no doubt, entirely 
tipsy. It is all a mistake. Really clever 
men seldom di’ink to excess. If not re¬ 
strained by moral, they were by prudential 
considerations. They know they can’t afford 
it; that drunkenness is in no sense indemni¬ 
fy in-. 

When you see a man habitually intoxicated, 
be he mechanic, accountant, artist, journalist 
or author, you can safely conclude that, so 
far from being master of his calling, he is a 
tyro, if not a bungler. Dissipated fellows 
very frequently get a name for proficiency 
and skill from the mere facts of their dissipa¬ 
tion. It is the world’s way of distributing 
justice. It is willing to admit that a man is 
intellectually capable, when it is palpable 
that he is morally disqualified. Any one 
may acquire reputation for capacity by show¬ 
ing that he is chronically in a condition not 
to exercise his capacity. Whether reputa¬ 
tion is worth having at that price may be a 
question ; but all sensible persons will de¬ 
cide it in the negative .—New York Times. 

Too much Shade. —An Italian proverb says, 
WIere the sun never comes, the doctor must. 
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A Religious Sect Based on Dietetics. 

The basis of religious sectarianism is usu¬ 
ally diversity of opinions respecting the in¬ 
terpretation of Scripture; and the difference 
of views usually relates to some theoretical 
point hardly worthy of being the cause of so 
great divergence of feeling and interests. 

A sect certainly has no right to exist unless 
there is some real cause for disagreement with 
others who entertain allied sentiments. Of the 
numerous newly fledged sects which are con¬ 
stantly making their appearance, most are 
imnecessary, and many are unpardonable. 
But a new sect has recently made its appear¬ 
ance in England which certainly has as good 
a claim to existence as is possible for a sect 
to have. Recognizing the intimate connec¬ 
tion between man’s moral and his physical 
nature, the founders of this sect have made 
an innovation in the composition of their 
creed, as will be seen from the following de¬ 
scription of it given by a member, a lady now 
representing the order in this country, in a 
letter to the pastor of the Bible Christian 
Church in Philadelphia :— 

“Dear Sir: —It gives me great pleasure 
to learn that there is a Christian Church es¬ 
tablished in Philadelphia which not only be¬ 
lieves in, but practices, purity of diet and sim¬ 
plicity of life; and I am happy to comply 
with your request respecting the order of 
4 Danielites,’ which has its headquarters at 
No. 40 Brunswick Square, London, England. 
This order was intended to draw into a closer 
bond of union those vegetarians who do not 
exclude Scripture quotations from the argu¬ 
ment in favor of their principles, while it 
purposely shuts out those who are neither 
hot nor cold in the matter, Who, professing its 
doctrines do not always adhere to its prac¬ 
tice. The conditions of membership are :— 

“ First. —A declaration of belief in the ex¬ 
istence and power of Almighty God. 

“ Second .—A pledge of total abstinence 
from fish, flesh, fowl, alcohol, and tobacco dur¬ 
ing membership. 

44 Third. —A pledge of obedience to the 
rules of the order, these not conflicting with 
civil or religious duties, and not to betray 
the interests of the order. 

“ Fourth. —Payment of entrance fees and 
quarterly dues. 

“ The founders of the order, considering 
that many persons approached the subject 
with fear and distrust, based, it is true, upon 
ignorance, but nevertheless sincere and un¬ 
feigned, decided to admit such, on trial, to a 
first degree garden (the Garden of Eden), 
where they might meet with encouragement 


and instruction, and benefit by the experience 
of others, and yet be at liberty to retire on 
giving seven days’ notice; that thus they 
might be spared the failures and disappoint¬ 
ments of those who ignorantly fancy that 
vegetarianism means merely potatoes and 
cabbage. 

“The ruling idea which governs the ex¬ 
tent of the 4 Danielite ’ pledge is the Naza- 
rite Vow (Numbers 6). These self-denying, 
God-fearing Nazarites were privileged to wor¬ 
ship in the Temple, nearest the Holy of Holies, 
and the Divinely framed pledge which they 
took required them to abstain from wine and 
strong drink, and from coming at (i. e. touch¬ 
ing) anything that had breathed and was 
dead, as the words are in Hebrew. The 
tobacco clause is based upon Deut. 29:18, 
where in the margin it is rendered a 4 poison¬ 
ful herb,’ and the context seems to point to 
its being used to add drunkenness to thirst 
in the idol temples, where drugged wines 
were used, until men’s consciences were lulled 
to sleep, and they glided easily into the com¬ 
mission of abominable acts, that if fully sober 
they would have abhorred. Tobacco does 
just this in our day, and besides, leads its vo¬ 
taries to absent themselves from the Sanctuary 
in order to indulge in their unnatural pro¬ 
pensity ; and where it does not prevail quite 
so far as to keep them out of God’s house, 
inveterate habit makes them long for the 
pipe, even while sitting under the preached 
word, and thus they feel the sermon weari¬ 
some and are impatient for its conclusion, that 
they may again stupefy their brains and ruin 
their health and create unnatural thirst. The 
sins of the fathers aie, in this matter, most 
distinctly visited upon their children, causing 
idiocy to a fearful extent to the innocent off¬ 
spring of the smoker. 

44 The second degree, that of the Garden of 
the Rose of Sharon, admits none but those 
who are prepared to take a life-long pledge, 
of whom I am one, as is also my husband, 
although I still retain membership in the 
preliminary Garden of Eden. 

44 The instances of Nazarites recorded in 
Scripture are very encouraging. Daniel, in 
honor of whom the order is named, and to 
whom was revealed what was to come to pass 
in these latter days, is spoken of in Scripture 
as a man greatly beloved—Dan. 9:23, and 
10:19. Paul, whose Nazariteship is referred 
to in Acts 18:18; 21 :23, 24; 26 :5, was so 
strongly imbued with our principle that he 
exclaimed, 4 How beautiful is the not eating 
of flesh nor drinking of wine.’ Rom. 14 :21.” 

—Be sober and temperate and you will be 
happy.— B. Franklin . 
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REVENGE OF INJURIES. 


The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to reveuge an injury; 

For who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary’s heart to him doth tie; 

And’t is a firmer conquest, truly said, 

To win the heart, than overthrow the head. 

If we a worthy enemy do find, 

To yield to worth it must be nobly done: 

But if of baser metal be his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honor won. 

"Who would a worthy courage overthrow i 
And who would wrestle with a worthless foe i 

We say our hearts are great, and cannot yield; 

Because they cannot yield, it proves them poor: 
Great hearts are taxed beyond their pow er but seld; 

The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 

Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow: 
Higli-heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 

A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn:— 

To scorn to owe a duty overlong; 

To scorn to be for benefits forborne; 

To scorn a lie ; to scorn to do a wrong : 

To scorn to bear an injury in mind: 

To scorn a free-born heart slave-like to bind. 

But if for WTongs we needs revenge must have, 

Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind. 

Do we his body from our fury save, 

And let our hate prevail against his mind i 
What can ’gainst him a greater vengeance be, 

Than make Ids foe far worthier than he i 

—Lady JSlizabeth f'arew (1613). 


A Lesson for the Times. 


NUMBER FIVE. 


BY MRS. E. Q. WHITE. 


Parents who would properly rear their 
children need wisdom from Heaven in order 
to act judiciously in all matters pertaining to 
home discipline. The education should begin 
at an early period in the life of the child. 
Few realize the effect of a mild, firm manner, 
even in the care of an infant. The fretful, 
impatient mother or nurse creates peevishness 
in the child in her arms, whereas a gentle 
manner tends to quiet the nerves of the little 
one. 

Perverse temper should be checked in the 
child as soon as possible; for the longer this 
duty is delayed, the more difficult it is to ac- , 
complish. Children of quick, passionate dis- \ 


position need the special care of their parents. 
They should be dealt with in a particularly 
kind but firm manner ) there should be no 
wavering or indecision on the part of the par¬ 
ents, in their case. The traits of character 
which would naturally check the growth of 
their peculiar faults should he carefully nour¬ 
ished and strengthened. Indulgence of the 
child of passionate and perverse disposition 
will result in his ruin. His faults will 
strengthen with his years, retard the develop¬ 
ment of his mind, and overbalance all the 
good and noble traits of his character. 

If you wish your children to possess en¬ 
larged capacities to do good, teach them to 
have a right hold of the future world. If 
they are instructed to rely upon divine aid in 
their difficulties and dangers, they will not 
lack power to curb passion, and to check the 
inward temptations to do wrong. Connec¬ 
tion with the Source of wisdom will give 
light, and the power of discernment between 
right and wrong. Those so endowed will be¬ 
come morally and intellectually strong, and 
will have clearer views and better judgment 
even in temporal affairs. 

The first care of the parents should be to 
establish good government in the family. 
The word of the parents should be law, pre¬ 
cluding all arguments or evasions. Children 
should he taught from infancy to implicitly 
obey their parents. This is the first lesson 
in teaching them to obey the requirements of 
God. Self-control is absolutely essential to 
the proper education of our children. The 
want of this quality of character is the key 
to the horrible records of crime chronicled 
every day by the press. The sins which 
curse mankind, which are found in high 
places, and which are concealed by a cloak of 
assumed godliness, as well as the open crime 
which runs riot among the lower strata of 
society, can he almost wholly traced to the 
bad training, or lack of training, of the 
children under the home roof, and the indul¬ 
gence and perversion of their appetite around 
the family hoard. 

Parents yield themselves to a blind fond¬ 
ness, which they misname love, and, by indul¬ 
gence and a neglect to do their duty in re¬ 
straining their children, actually foster evil 
traits of character in them. In after years 
they wonder, with grief and disappointment. 
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at the development of those traits, but fail to 
trace their origin to their own wrong course 
as parents. Wherever we go, we see children 
indulged, petted, and praised without discre¬ 
tion. This tends to make them vain, bold, 
and conceited. The seeds of vanity are easily 
sown in the human heart by injudicious par¬ 
ents and guardians, who praise and indulge 
the young under their charge, with no 
thought of the future. Self-will and pride 
are evils that turned angels into demons, and 
barred the gates of Heaven against them. 
And yet parents, unconsciously, are systemat¬ 
ically training their children to be the agents 
of Satan. Parents frequently dress their 
children in extravagant garments, with much 
display of ornaments, then openly admire the 
effect of their apparel, and compliment them 
on their appearance. These foolish parents 
would be tilled with consternation if they 
could see how Satan seconds their efforts, and 
urges them on to greater follies. 

Such a course can hardly fail to make the 
youth vain, extravagant, and selfish, willing 
to even sacrifice principle rather than fail to 
make the display which, it seems to them, is 
necessary to insure a proper regard from the 
world. They prefer the superficial splendor 
of costly adornment to the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight 
of God is of great price. Parents should 
strictly guard against encouraging the vanity 
which is productive of so much evil, and 
should promptly check the openly expressed 
admiration of their friends for their children, 
even at the risk of displeasing the former. 

Be careful how you relinquish the govern¬ 
ment of your children to others. No one can 
properly relieve you of your God-given re¬ 
sponsibility. Many children have been ut¬ 
terly ruined by the interference of relatives 
or friends in their home government. Moth- 
el's should never allow their sisters or mother 
to interfere with the wise management of 
their children. Though the mother may have 
received the very best training at the hands 
of her mother, yet, in nine cases out of ten, 
as a grandmother she would spoil her daugh¬ 
ter's children, by indulgence and injudicious 
praise. All the patient effort of the mother 
may be undone by this course of treatment. 
It is proverbial that grandparents, as a rule, 
are unfit to bring up their grandchildren. 
Men and women should pay all the respect 
and deference due to their parents; but, in 
the matter of the management of their own 
children, they should allow no interference, 
but hold the reins of government in their 
own hands. 

The mother must ever stand pre-eminent 
in this work of training the children. While 


grave and important duties rest upon the 
father, the mother, by almost constant asso¬ 
ciation with her children, especially during 
their tender years, must always be their 
special instructor and companion. She should 
take great care to cultivate neatness and or¬ 
der in her children, to direct them in form¬ 
ing correct habits and tastes : she should train 
them to be industrious, self-reliant, and help¬ 
ful to others; to live, and act, and labor as 
though always in the sight of God. 

Parents seem to be in a lethargic sleep in 
regard to the responsibility of their position. 
They see the world teeming with sin and cor¬ 
ruption, the newspapers full of reports of 
crime and wretchedness; yet they are not 
roused by these things to extra vigilance in 
bringing up their children to right habits, 
and with correct views of life and its require¬ 
ments. People are shocked at the low moral 
condition of the youth of this age, and their 
tendency to evil; but few realize where the 
chief blame lies. We shall see no reform in 
society till parents rouse to an appreciation 
of their solemn, God-given responsibilities, 
and feel that their children are lost to them¬ 
selves, to the world, and to God, unless they 
take up and fulfill their long-neglected duties. 

Parents should look about them and see 
the temptations to intemperance and vice of 
every kind, spread in the paths of their chil¬ 
dren, and, in anguish of heart, should call on 
God to help them in their emergency, and 
give them wisdom and strength to guide aright 
the young whom God has placed in their 
charge. This precious trust must be accounted 
for by them in the day of final Judgment. 

Many parents actually teach their children 
to disobey them, by excusing their disobedi¬ 
ence, and glossing over their willful faults. 
That only child, the son or daughter whose 
life has been a series of indulgence, petting, 
and praise, has grown only to obey his own 
will. Every whim has been gratified until 
he has become imperious, exacting, and intol¬ 
erable to all but his blind and erring parents, 
who seem to consider it their first duty to 
minister to his enjoyment, and anticipate 
every desire. The child thus reared has no 
respect for his parents, since they have always 
been subservient to his wishes, and have 
never exacted from him the obedience due 
from a child to his parents. God has placed 
disobedience to parents side by side with 
blasphemy. 

Disobedience to parents leads directly to 
disobedience to God; there is hardly a step 
between. The parents who neglect to exact 
obedience from their children virtually teach 
them to disobey the requirements of God, to 
sin against high Heaven, and jeopardize 
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their souls. Such a course brings agony, 
disgrace, and ruin to both parents and chil¬ 
dren, both here and hereafter. When the 
work is complete and irreparable, the parents 
sometimes see too late the error of their lives, 
and trace the ruin of their child to their own 
neglect and culpable folly toward him from 
the cradle to manhood. 

If parents would realize that they are an¬ 
swerable to God for every child committed 
to their trust, they would not dare to spend 
their precious time in the wearying round of 
fashion, pleasure, or even in business, to the 
exclusion of their family duties. One soul 
neglected, or indulged in wrong habits, serves 
to greatly increase the sin already existing in 
the world. The defects that have been fos¬ 
tered by the indulgence of thoughtless parents 
create in their child a morally deformed char¬ 
acter; this, in an aggravated form, may in 
turn be transmitted to their offspring, and so 
on till the evil effects of the first error of in¬ 
dulgence or neglect are incalculable. 

Parents, remember that you are training 
your children not only for this life, but for 
the future, immortal life. No taint of sin 
will enter the abode of bliss. See that you 
do not, by sinful indulgence, fasten in the 
toils of Satan the children whom you regard 
so dear. What fearful guilt rests upon par¬ 
ents in this age of the world ! what folly and 
cruelty toward the tender, susceptible crea¬ 
tures given to their charge ! It is theirs to 
train souls for eternity; but how do they fall 
short of their duty ! What woe will be 
theirs when the day of awakening comes all 
too late; and what retribution when the just 
Judge shall investigate their case, and inquire 
of them, Where are the children that 1 gave 
thee to train up for the courts of Heaven ? 

Parents in general are doing their best to 
unfit their children for the stern realities of 
life, for the difficulties that will surround 
them in the future, when they will be called 
upon to decide for right or wrong, and when 
strong temptations will be brought upon 
them. They will then be found weak where 
they should be strong. They will waver in 
principle and duty; and humanity will suffer 
from their weakness. Christian parents, 
make the word of God your rule of action in 
the rearing of your children. Teach them to ! 
respect your will, and to obey the require¬ 
ments of God. Endeavor to shajie their char¬ 
acters after the pattern of Christ Jesus. Be 
firm, kind, patient, and God-fearing, and your 
children will be an honor to you in this 
world, and wear a crown of rejoicing in the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

Virtue has happiness for her daughter. 


The Doctor's Word. 


( Concluded.) 

After a few minutes I followed the car¬ 
penter to his home, my conscience ill at ease, 
as I well knew that I was in great degree 
responsible for the great trouble which preyed 
upon him from day to day, driving all the 
happiness from his once cheerful home, and 
darkening all his future prospects. The sen¬ 
sible advice of my wife came back to me with 
impressive force, and I heartily wished that I 
had followed it. When I arrived at the 
house, my aroused conscience was in no way 
quieted. I found the child suffering, as the 
carpenter had said, with a fever. Its little 
lips were parched, and its delicate cheeks 
were glowing with the in wal'd heat. The 
case was evidently a serious one. 

But, serious as was the case of the child, 
which had been the idol of its parents, being 
bright and intelligent beyond its years, a 
glance at the mother, as soon as I withdrew 
my attention from the child, sent a pang of 
remorse to my heart that I shall remember 
to my dying day. Instead of the intense 
motherly interest which one would expect, 
and which the maternal instinct would nat¬ 
urally excite, she was evidently so far stupe¬ 
fied by drink as to be almost indifferent to 
the perilous condition of her darling child. 
My most earnest tones and repeated repeti¬ 
tions in giving the careful directions which 
were so essential to the safety of her little 
one were insufficient to impress upon her any¬ 
thing like a proper sense of her duty in the 
case. Her stupid indifference was as appar¬ 
ent to her husband as to myself, and he has¬ 
tily retired into an adjoining room to hide his 
grief and shame. 

I resolved to do my duty faithfully at last, 
and if possible to redeem the error I had com¬ 
mitted. I admonished her most faithfully, 
and with tears in my eyes besought her for 
the sake of her sorrowing husband and her 
suffering child, if not for her own sake, to re¬ 
form. All my appeals seemed to make no im¬ 
pression on her rum-poisoned brain. She ap¬ 
peared utterly indifferent to all my arguments 
and representations of the calamitous results 
she was bringing upon herself and her fam¬ 
ily. At last I arose to go, feeling that my 
effort had been in vain; and with a heavy 
heart I sought my home. 

I had tried many times before to reform 
the victims of intemperance, but my experi¬ 
ence had not been of an encouraging charac¬ 
ter. I can hardly remember an instance in 
which 1 had even a partial success. In the 
most malignant diseases, if the will of the pa- 
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tient acts with the physician, as is usually 
the case, and seconds all his efforts to arrest 
the malady, the chances are largely in favor 
of a cure; but when, as in drunkenness, a 
vice or appetite takes possession of the will, 
and either turns the patient against his phy¬ 
sician or leadB him into an utter disregard of 
his instructions, the chances in favor of a 
cure are very small indeed. 

What was to be done ? I grew sick at 
heart as I pondered this question, and the 
conviction became stronger and stronger that 
this case was already beyond the reach of any 
skill I possessed. I found the child very 
sick when I called the next day, and with 
more clearly defined symptoms than were ap¬ 
parent at my first visit. It was a case of 
scarlet fever, and a bad one. As I bent over 
my little patient, who was in her mother’s 
lap, the odor of something stronger than beer 
or ale came to my nostrils. 

“Your little girl is very sick, ma’am,” I 
said, almost sternly, for I felt half angry with 
the woman. She immediately began to cry, 
and I soon became aware that, early in the 
day as it was, she was already in a state of 
partial inebriation ! But I made no remon¬ 
strance, for 1 felt sure that it would avail 
nothing. After doing what I could for the 
child, I went away with a still heavier weight 
on my feelings—might I not say on my con¬ 
science 1 

As I feared, the case ran rapidly to a fatal 
termination. In all my visits I did not once 
find the wretched mother wholly free from 
the influence of drink. After the funeral I 
called to see Mrs. Kirk, hoping that she 
might be in a tender and impressible state, 
and that I might be able to Bay something to 
rouse her sluggish will into an effort to break 
the bonds that were daily growing stronger. 

Alas ! alas ! When I went away from the 
carpenter’s pretty little home—once so bright 
and happy, but now so dark and cheerless— 
it was with the sad conviction that it was 
doomed to a deeper desolation still ; for I had 
found the miserable wife and mother in a 
state of nearly unconscious inebriation. 

From this time the downward course was 
rapid and without pause. In the case of my 
patient, the aroused appetite, latent from 
birth through inheritance, was as insatiate as 
the tiger’s thirst for blood, and grew stronger 
with each indulgence. Her husband tried 
every means to hold her back, and when he 
at last withdrew all supplies of money, she 
began to pawn or sell clothing and household 
furniture to get the means by which to meet 
the demand of a thirst which grew by what 
it fed on. For nearly two years this went 
on, and then the sad ending came. 


I was sitting in my office one cold Decem¬ 
ber night, thinking over a difficult case I had 
on hand, and trying to determine the course 
of treatment next to be pursued, seeing that 
I had not yet been able to touch the worst 
symptoms, when the bell rang violently. Not 
waiting for the tardy servant, I went myself 
to the door. I did not at first recognize the 
haggard face that met me as I drew it open. 

st Doctor ! come right away, please ! Jenny 
has fallen down stairs, and there’s a great cut 
on her temple, and she’s lying dead-like ! ” 

It was Mr. Kirk, the carpenter. I did not 
answer a word, nor even give utterance to 
his name; but only looked at him for a mo¬ 
ment or two in a kind of blank dismay. If 
he had said, “ And it’s all your work ! ” I 
would have bent my head before him and 
made no reply. 

“ How did it happen ? ” I asked as I fol¬ 
lowed him into the street, after drawing on 
my fur cap and heavy overcoat. 

“ Oh, I can’t tell, Doctor ! ” he answered 
in a half despairing voice. “ It’s only God’s 
mercy that it has n't happened before.” 

Nothing further was said. I had not the 
courage to press him with questions. He 
might turn upon me in the bitterness of his 
anguish with accusations that I could not 
repel. 

I found Mrs. Kirk with a deep cut on her 
right temple, which had bled profusely, ly¬ 
ing in a stats of coma from which I was un¬ 
able to arouse her. The room in which she 
lay upon a settee, had but scanty furniture, 
not a single picture on the walls or ornament 
of any kind on the mantel, and was in a con¬ 
dition of wretched disorder. As soon as I 
could close the ugly wound on her temple, 
and get her face and neck free from blood, I 
set myself to the work of restoring the almost 
completely suspended vital action; but soon 
became aware that it was becoming more and 
more depressed every moment 

“ What do you think of her, Doctor! ” 

I almost started with surprise; the voice 
was so calm, and the tone so steady. I looked 
up into the carpenter's face. It had a strange, 
fixed expression ; the eyes set wide open, and 
gazing, it seemed, at something afar off. 

Without answering, I turned my eye back 
to the face of my patient, and saw a change 
passing over it, the meaning of which my 
practiced eye knew too well. She was dying ! 
In less than a quarter of an hour, she lay 
with a stiff, white face and a quiet pulse—the 
tragedy over ! 

I wish I could forget what followed, but I 
could not if I were to live a thousand years. 
The scene is before me now as vividly as 
when it was enacted. It was not one of wild 
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passion, but of the most tender and touching 
path os. 

I had not answered Mr. Kirk’s question, 
and I hardly think he expected an answer. 
We both turned eur eyes back upon the face 
of his wife at the same moment, and I knew 
by the way he bent forward over her, and the 
intentness of his attitude, that he saw the 
change that I had seen, and understood its 
meaning. Neither of us spoke or stirred un¬ 
til all was over. She died as quietly as an 
infant going to sleep, save for the death-rattle 
that came once or twice at the end. 

When it was all over, Mr. Kirk put his 
arm beneath her neck, and raising her up, 
drew her head against his breast and laid his 
face down upon here with such tender and 
loving emotion that I cannot find words to 
describe it. 

I offered no vain words of comfort. What 
could I say that would not have been a mock¬ 
ery of his grief? In a little while he laid her 
back upon the settee, and turning to me said, 
in a voice that was singularly calm, but in 
which I could discern an under thrill of in¬ 
tense suffering, 

“It is better so, Doctor; better for her, 
better for me, and better for the children— 
that I should have to say it of my Jenny ! 
No man ever had a truer wife until—until 
—” He broke a little, but went on again 
steadily. “ And no man had a happier 
home. I do n’t blame her. I tried to be pa¬ 
tient with her; and if I was a little rough 
and cross sometimes, God knows it was n’t in 
my heart. I was only trying to hold her 
back ; but she’d been set going, and could n’t 
stop. It’s an awful thing. Doctor, when a 
man who loves his wife as I have loved mine, 
has to say, as he sits and looks at her dead 
face, 4 It is better so !' ” 

“ You’ll forgive me,” he added, “ for what 
I’m going to say.” 

“ Not now, my friend ! ” I cried out as I 
took his hand. “ Not now ! I know it all ! 
May God comfort you ; for man cannot ! ” 
And I broke from the death chamber and 
hurried away. 

Since then I have never given a patient an 
alcoholic stimulant, and never mean to give 
one again as long as I live. A close investi¬ 
gation, and a knowledge of new facts, have 
changed all my opinions on the subject; and 
I hold, with a large and increasing class of 
eminent physicians and chemists, that its in¬ 
troduction into the human system is always 
hurtful.— T. S. Arthur. 


—A quiet conscience sleeps in thunder, 
but rest and guilt live far asunder. 


Bad Names Without Proof. 


But that bad name—how widely we scat¬ 
ter it without thought of how it sticks ! and 
how loosely we throw it without knowing 
whether it is deserved or not! We know 
nothing positive. We have only heard this 
little rumor and that small report; but we 
make out of the two little breaths one big 
blast, and with it blow the bad name which 
can never be got rid of again. We say those 
L’s are a bad set; no good can ever come of 
them !—those A’s are abominable, and all evil 
may be expected from them ! No good could 
come out of Nazareth, they once thought 
in cynical, polished Jerusalem • and when 
words such as man never spake before were 
given to the world, they refused to listen to 
them because the speaker was a Nazarene, 
and his coimtrymen had a bad name for rus¬ 
tic density of wit. 

Give a woman a bad name, and you prac¬ 
tically destroy her social career in all its 
value and beauty. She may live it down; 
but living it down is weary work, and it is 
easier to die one’s self than to kill a slander. 
And how easily a woman is slandered. No 
one knows how it came about. 

It was one of those mysterious bad names 
that spring up like fungi on an autumn night 
—suddenly, silently, apparently without cause; 
but Mr. Blank who was something in the 
city, and who had always hitherto passed for 
a man of probity enough, one fine day found 
the label of doubtful honesty pinned to him, 
and was never able to rid himself of the 
mark. No one knew what he had done, and, 
although every one asked, no one could tell 
his neighbor; nevertheless every one said 
that he had done something, that he was not 
a man to be trusted in his business, and 
wanted sharp watching. It would have been 
some satisfaction if the i’s could have been 
dotted and the t’s crossed in this indictment; 
if the mist would have gathered itself into at 
least the definiteness of a cloud; if only the 
feeblest kind of hook could have been given 
on which to hang this dead weight of ill-re¬ 
pute. But, as the givers of bad names are 
generally chary of reasons why, and dread 
nothing so much as to be asked for proofs, to 
his dying (lay poor Blank never understood 
the odd way in which certain people treated 
him, nor what he had done to justify the ev¬ 
ident suspicion of some with whom he had 
business dealings. It was all as mysterious 
to him as was the rise and growth of his bad 
name. He was unconscious in his own mind 
of having done anything at any time to create 
want of confidence in his probity; and, as no 
one had a definite charge of which to tell 
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him, no one told him anything at all. So he 
lived out his life with the bad name pinned 
to his city coat, all the while ignorant of the 
label, and why those who read it behind his 
back looked at him askance as they passed. 

If only some one had had the frankness and 
the courage to tell him ! to say, “ Blank, they 
say of you — ” ! But what did they say 1 
Well, that he was not to be trusted when 
money was about—that he was not straight 
in matters of business — that his word was 
not so good as his bond, and that those who 
had dealings with him had better see to the 
wording and stamping and legal formalities 
of their agreements. And the proof] the 
reason why all this was said ] the instance 
that would strike the accusation home ] 
There was none . — London Queen . 


History of Printing. 


The art of printing is thought to have 
originated in China, where it was practiced 
long before it was known in Europe, to which 
country, indeed, the hint may have been im¬ 
ported by some traveler. Immovable print¬ 
ing types, resembling our hand stamps, were 
in common use among the Romans for stamp¬ 
ing pottery, and it must always remain a 
wonder that so ingenious a people did not 
use the process for printing their literature. 
Not a hint of it, however, appears in all their 
writings, and so the greatest of all the arts 
lay hidden for fourteen centuries. Had it 
been thus early developed, and learning 
put within reach of the common people, 
the Romans might yet remain a powerful na¬ 
tion, and the world's history be widely differ¬ 
ent from what it now is. From so simple a 
process as the stamping of names on un¬ 
burned clay might such great results have 
arisen ! 

Eight cities of Europe claim the honor of 
being the birth-place of the inventor of print¬ 
ing, and three deserve some attention, as they 
were the native places of those who developed 
the art. These three are Haerlem, Mentz, 
and Strasburg. John Coster of Haerlem is 
generally acknowledged to be the first who 
“ printed with blocks a book of images and 
letters." This was about the year 1438. Cos¬ 
ter also invented the common printing-ink, 
which does not blot. At first the leaves 
were only printed on one side, and afterward 
the blank sides were pasted together so as to 
appear like one leaf. At first their blocks 
were made of soft wood, and the letter’s were 
carved; but these were continually breaking, 
and the great trouble and expense of gluing 
them or preparing new blocks caused the 


substitution of movable types, after which 
the art progressed with marvelous rapidity. 
This last discovery was a very important one; 
for, whereas with the carved blocks only one 
work could be produced, after which they 
were of no use until a second edition was re¬ 
quired, the movable types could serve for 
hundreds. These carved blocks much resem¬ 
bled our stereotypes, which, being composed 
of a solid sheet of metal and not liable to 
break, are of great value in printing works 
which require perpetually to be reproduced. 
When their editions were designed to be cu¬ 
rious, the first letter of a chapter was left un¬ 
printed, that it might be colored or illumi¬ 
nated at the fancy of the purchaser. Several 
of these ancient volumes have been found in 
which these letters were wanting, as they 
neglected to have them printed. 

Cut metal types were invented by John 
Gutenberg, who used them in printing the 
earliest edition of the Bible, about 1444. A 
copy of the “ Mazarin Bible,” as it was called, 
of which only twenty are in existence, has 
been sold for as much as $ 2,500. 

Peter Schaeffer, in the year 1452, cast the 
first metal types in matrices such as we now 
use, and may therefore be said to have in¬ 
vented complete printing. 

Among the early printers, the only points 
used were the comma, parenthesis, interroga¬ 
tion, and full stop. To these succeeded the 
colon ; afterward the semicolon ; and last the 
note of exclamation. 

The sentences were so full of abbreviations 
and contractions in order to economize space, 
that a treatise was actually written on the 
art of reading a printed book. In order to 
get rid of these contractions without increas¬ 
ing the bulk of the book, a learned printer 
by the name of Aldus introduced a new kind 
of letter called, after him, Aldine, but which 
we now term Italic. 

In these early times it was the chief object 
of the printer to keep his works as free as 
possible from errors. Physicians, lawyers, 
and even bishops, gloried in being correctors 
of the press to eminent printers. Robert 
Stephens, whose books are celebrated for the 
correctness of their text, hung up his proofs 
in public places, and offered large sums to 
those who should detect any mistake. 

This carefulness did not continue long, 
however. The love of gain succeeded their 
desire for reputation; and in 1653, an edi¬ 
tion was printed, called the Pearl Bible, in 
which were six thousand errata.— Sel. 


—“ Johnny, would n’t you like to be a doc¬ 
tor]” “No, mamma.” “Why not]” “Be¬ 
cause I could n’t even kill a fiy.” 
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Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood. 

Some of the greatest discoveries seem so 
simple and obvious after they have been 
made that the wonder seems that they have 
hot been made before, since the facts and 
principles upon which they a>e founded are 
often known long before. Boyle, a contem¬ 
porary of Harvey, thus describes a conversa¬ 
tion in which the latter recounts the method 
of his celebrated discovery : — 

“ I remember that when I asked our fa¬ 
mous Harvey, in the only discourse I had 
with him, which was but a little while before 
he died, what were the things which induced 
him to think of a circulation of the blood ? he 
answered me, that when he took notice that 
the valves in the veins of so many parts of 
the body were so placed that they gave free 
passage to the blood towards the heart, but 
opposed the passage of the venal blood the 
contrary way, he was invited to think that 
so provident a cause as nature had not placed 
so many valves without design; and no de¬ 
sign seemed more probable than that, since 
the blood could not well, because of the inter¬ 
posing valves, be sent by the veins to the i 
limbs, it should be sent by the arteries and 
return through the veins, whose valves did 
not oppose its course that way.” 


Amusements of Great Men. 


Nearly all learned men and hard students 
have resorted to some amusement, however 
trilling, to unbend the mind after the strain 
put upon it by severe study. It was a stand¬ 
ing rule among the Jesuits that not more 
than two hours should be spent in study 
without relaxing the mind by some simple 
recreation. Spinosa is said to have amused 
himself by setting spiders to light each other, 
and sometimes he became so interested in 
their queer performances that he would burst 
into immoderate fits of laughter. Descartes 
would lay aside his profound speculations to 
work in the llower garden. Samuel Clarke, 
the great logician, was fond of violent exer¬ 
cise, and was several times found leaping over 
tables and the backs of chairs, by visitors to ' 
his study. De Grammont, entering suddenly 
the private room of the Cardinal de Itichelieu, 
found the minister jumping up against the 
wall. To catch a prime minister in so undig¬ 
nified an occupation was oftentimes danger¬ 
ous ; but De Grammont, with true courtier's 
tact, instantly cried out, “ Two to one I can 
jump the highest,” and joined in the sport 
with great zeal, taking care however to let 
the Cardinal jump the highest. To this 


stroke of policy he is said to have owed hLs 
advancement. 

Contemplative and quiet men seem to have 
been fond of amusements which accorded 
better with their habits. To such the game 
of chess, and angling, “ the contemplative 
man's recreation,” have alForded delight and 
amusement Others have turned from works 
requiring the most profound study, to writing 
on the most odd, and often ridiculous sub¬ 
jects which would occur to them, and in this 
way have vested their wearied brains. 


Meanings of Words. — Many of the most 
common words in our language once had very 
different meanings from what they now bear. 
Many others which were in common use two 
centuries ago have been dropped from the 
language. Our common word lunch was un¬ 
known to the best society a few years ago. 
The word knave formerly meant merely a serv¬ 
ant, being derived from the German knabe. 
In old Bibles the apostle Paul is called the 
knave of Jesus Christ. The word charity , 
still found in the New Testament, means 
properly “ a loving spirit.” A writer of prose 
was once called a “ proser ”— just as one who 
writes poetry is now called a poet—without the 
uncomplimentary sense which is now attached 
to the term. Many expressive words have 
been suffered to die out of the language; as, 
deathvman for executioner; scatterliruj for 
vagabond; and moonling for lunatic. 


Proper System of Reading. — A proper 
and judicious system of reading is of the 
highest importance. Two things are neces¬ 
sary in perusing the mental labors of others ; 
namely, not to read too much, and to pay 
great attention to the nature of what you do 
read. Many persons peruse books for the 
express and avowed purpose of consuming 
time; and this class of readers forms by far 
the majority of what are termed the reading 
public; a habit more injurious in its influ¬ 
ence on mind and character can hardly be 
imagined. Othere, again, read with the 
laudable anxiety of being made wiser; and 
when this object is not attained, the disap¬ 
pointment may generally be attributed, either 
to the habit of reading too much, or of pay¬ 
ing insLiihcient attention to what falls under 
their notice.— Blakey . 


—Ambiguous. —The recently-published re¬ 
port of an Irish benevolent society contains 
the following ambiguous paragraph; Not¬ 
withstanding the large amount paid for medi¬ 
cine and medical attendance, very few deaths 
occurred during the year. 
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oputair JMtttft* 


—A German physician kills tape* worm a in 
two hours by passing a tube into the stom¬ 
ach of the patient and pouring down two or 
three pints of a strong decoction of pome 
granate root. He claims to be uniformly 
successful. 

—Many persons will be surprised to see it 
asserted that ants possess a vocal speech 
which, although inappreciable by human ears, 
enables them to attain that high state of so¬ 
cial development which they manifest; yet 
this assertion is made and pronounced be¬ 
yond all question. 


is a great cause of the destruction of the color 
of cotton goods. Even the fabric itself is 
often rendered so tender by the destructive 
action of the acid as to be utterly useless. 
It is on this account that it is deemed by our 
best authorities very injurious to people with 
very sensitive lungs to inhale air which has 
been poisoned and rendered irritating by the 
combustion of coal gas. If the use of the 
gas is unavoidable, the most thorough venti¬ 
lation should be secured. 


Drunken Jelly Fishes. — The following 
from a scientific journal is evidence that alco¬ 
hol produces upon animals and fishes the 
same poisonous effects as upon the human 
animal :— 


—In some furnace-heated houses in New 
York City, the air becomes so dry that it is 
a common amusement of the children to light 
the gas by a spark of electricity from their 
tiDgers. By rubbing the feet along the car¬ 
pet the body becomes so charged with the 
electric fluid, that, on approaching the finger 
to the gas-burner, a spark is drawn forth suf¬ 
ficient to light the gas. 


—Marble is a limestone that has become 
crystalized and hardened by heat so as to be 
capable of receiving a high polish. The ac¬ 
tion of heat on ordinary limestone is seen 
wherever such strata have come in close 
proximity to granite, the heat from which, 
when in a molten state, having converted the 
limestone into crystalline marble. The* vari¬ 
ous colors of the marble are due to the ad¬ 
mix ture of the oxides of metals, iron giving 
the red and brown tints, copper the green, 
and manganese the black. 


Age of Man.—Prof. Newcomb opposes 
the modern geological idea of the great antiq¬ 
uity of the human race, by announcing his be¬ 
lief that man has probably existed on the 
earth “ less than ten thousand years.” 


New Use of Railroads. —An eminent sci¬ 
entist of California accounts for the recent 
scarcity of earthquakes in that State by the 
supposition that the iron rails of the overland 
railroad conduct away the surplus positive 
electricity of the Pacific Coast, which is de¬ 
veloped in tornadoes and other meteorological 
disturbances east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Effect of Gas on Fabrics. —Dr. William 
Wallace, of Glasgow, by a series of experi¬ 
ments has determined that the sulphuric acid 
left in the air by the combustion of coal gas 


“At the recent meeting of the British 
Association at Dublin, Mr. Romanes read a 
paper to prove that jelly fishes are endowed 
with a nervous system. Among other exper¬ 
iments lie told how he had made some drunk 
by pouring some whisky into a vessel in 
which they were kept. The effects were 
most demoralizing. The previous sober swim¬ 
ming motions became highly excited and 
hilarious, and the animals tumbled about in 
a rollicking manner. Later on, a drowsiness 
began to come over them, and eventually 
they subsided to the bottom of the vessel in 
a state of beastly drunkenness. They recov¬ 
ered rapidly when removed to fresh water.” 


Carnivorous Caterpillars. —A striking 
peculiarity of the caterpillars of Patagonian 
Lepidoptera , namely, their cannibalism, is no¬ 
ticed by Prof. Carl Berg. All caterpillars in 
Patagonia, of whatever family or group, prey 
upon their own kind. He kept them in cap¬ 
tivity, and found that, even with an abun¬ 
dance of food-plants at hand, they preferred 
to devour one another, “ hair and hide; ” they 
even tear open the cocoons and prey on the 
chrysalids. One was observed to devour, in 
twenty-four horn's, six or seven individuals of 
its own species. This peculiarity of Pata¬ 
gonian caterpillars is thus explained by the 
author: During the summer there are ex¬ 
treme heat and drought in Patagonia, and 
these causes, together with the prevailing dry 
winds, parch the vegetation, scanty at best. 
The caterpillars are in consequence greatly 
straightened for food, and the struggle for life 
has led them to seek some other means of sub¬ 
sistence. Hence their cannibalism, which, 
being transmitted by heredity from genera¬ 
tion to generation, becomes a second nature, 
and the practices to which they were at first 
driven by want they now perpetuate through 
habit.— Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
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Men at their Best. 


Dr. Geo. M. Beard not long since pub¬ 
lished the results of an analysis of the lives 
of one thousand men who were each eminent 
in some one of the principal human pursuits, 
most of which were represented in the list. 
The Doctor states that by this comparison he 
made the ** discovery that the golden decade 
was between thirty and forty, the silver be¬ 
tween forty and fifty, the brazen between 
twenty and thirty, the iron between fifty and 
sixty. The superiority of youth and middle 
life over old age in original work appeal’s all 
the greater, when we consider the fact that all 
the positions of honor and profit and prestige 
—professorships and public stations—are in 
the hands of the old. Reputation, like money 
and position, is mainly confined to the old. 
Men are not widely known until long after 
they have done the work that gives them 
their fame. Portraits of great men are a de¬ 
lusion ; statues are lies. They are taken 
when men have become famous, which, on the 
average, is at least twenty-five years after 
they did the work which gave them their 
fame. Original work requires enthusiasm. 
If all the original work done by men under 
forty-five years were annihilated, they would 
be reduced to barbarism. 

“ Men are at their best at that time when 
enthusiasm and experience are most evenly 
balanced ; this period on the average is from 
thirty-eight to forty. After this the law is 
that experience increases, but enthusiasm de¬ 
clines. In the life of almost every old man 
there comes a point, sooner or later, when ex¬ 
perience ceases to have any educating power.” 

One important fact which the Doctor does 
not mention, and to which we would call at¬ 
tention, is that it iB possible to greatly lengthen 
the most useful period of life by giving proper 
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heed to the observance of the laws of phys¬ 
ical and mental hygiene. Avoidance of stim¬ 
ulants and excitants of every sort, adherence 
to a simple dietary, and general simplicity of 
life, will keep a man in his prime Jong beyond 
the period at which most men lose their 
greatest capacity for usefulness. Old age is 
almost always premature. There is no reason 
why mans best working period should be 
curtailed to only ten years. With proper 
care and temperance, he might just as well 
enjoy fifty years of highest usefulness as ten. 


Germs in the Body. 

One of the greatest advances of medical 
science in modern times has been the estab¬ 
lishment of the germ theory of disease, which 
supposes that many diseases, like typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, malarial fevers, yellow 
fevef, etc., are produced by the reception 
into the system of living germs, which mul¬ 
tiply in the blood and interfere with the life 
processes of the body, occasioning a vigor¬ 
ous effort on the part of the body to expel 
them,—a remedial effort, which is termed the 
disease. 

It is the belief in this theory which gives 
so great importance to ventilation, disin¬ 
fection, and all sanitary precautions, as by 
these means the poisonous germs and their 
sources are removed. A thorough carfyiug 
out of the principles developed by this theory 
will accomplish more for the relief of human 
suffering than all other agencies combined. 

Obvious as the theory seems, there are 
still many able physicians who oppose it very 
strenuously, and its advocates are called upon 
for evidences of its truth which cannot be 
refuted. To afford such evidence has re¬ 
quired an immense amount of careful and 
laborious observation on the part of numer- 
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oua scientific workers. One of the most 
active of these has been Prof. J. G. Rich¬ 
ardson, M. D., professor of hygiene and 
demonstrator of histology in the medical 
department of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Dr. Richardson actually demonstrated 
the possibility of the presence of germs in 
the blood by drinking four ounces of a liquid 
which was calculated to contain 27,000,000,- 
000 germs. A short time after, he drew 
from his finger a drop of blood, and upon ex¬ 
amination found it to contain multitudes of 
the same germs which he had taken into his 
stomach. A few hours later he again exam¬ 
ined a drop of blood, and found that the 
germs had undergone the same process of 
development which they showed in the liq¬ 
uid, a portion of which he had swallowed. 
This seems to be as complete demonstration 
of the theory as could be desired. 


Stammering. 

This peculiar disease or habit, as it is 
sometimes one and sometimes the other, has 
been receiving considerable attention from 
medical men and others, of late years, with 
reference to its effectual treatment. The dis¬ 
ease, or habit, is regarded curable, and the 
treatment is so simple that almost any one 
can conduct it successfully. Perhaps our 
readers will be interested in the following 
facts respecting the disease, its causes and 
treatment, translated for a leading medical 
journal from a French work on the subject, 
by Dr. Jules Godard :— 

“ Dupuytren was accustomed to recom¬ 
mend stammerers to adopt a method of speak¬ 
ing more like an operatic recitative than or¬ 
dinary conversation. Itard, a French physi¬ 
cian, devised a metal fork to be worn under 
the tongue. Rollier adopted the theory, 
highly satisfactory to the stammerers them¬ 
selves, that their trouble was due merely to 
the fact that their vivid imaginations went 
too fast for the machinery which was to 
give utterance to their ideas. According to 
McCormac, the chief cause of stammering 
was the attempt to phonate with empty 
lungs, and the cure consisted in causing a 
deep inspiration to precede the act of speak¬ 
ing. Serres considered that to the respiratory 


trouble there was added the choreic inco¬ 
ordination of the muscles of articulation. 
Colombat adopted an elaborate classification 
of stammerers. Thus he divided them into 
two chief classes—(a) the labio-choreic, and 
( b) the gutturo-tetanic. The labio-choreic ad¬ 
mitted of four sub-classes ; viz., (1) deforming, 
grimacial, (2) aphonic (of women), (3) loqua¬ 
cious, with spluttering, and (4) lingual, with 
lisping. The gutturo-tetanic admitted six sub¬ 
classes ; thus: (1) dumb: (2) intermittent; 
(3) cliorieform; (4) canine, in which the 
sound emitted resembles barking; (5) epilep¬ 
tiform, with excess of limb-movement; and 
(6) idiotic. 

“ Hervey thought he saw the cause of 
stammering in the tongue being too short for 
the mouth, or the fraenum too rigid. His 
treatment consisted in snipping the fraenum 
or in wearing a metallic arc inside the lower 
dental arch, so that the tip of the tongue 
might be brought in contact therewith. 
Dieffenbach adopted the heroic measure of 
dividing certain of the muscles going to form 
the root of the tongue; and Velpeau, follow¬ 
ing in the same direction, had recourse to the 
division of certain muscles, and Amussat also 
advocated similar severe surgical measures. 

“The classification adopted by Godard and 
Chervin is as follows : 1. Inspiratory stam¬ 
mering; 2. Expiratory stammering; and, 3. 
Mixed stammering; and each of these three 
classes is divided into a grimacial and a non- 
grimacial sub class. The method of treatment 
adopted by Chervin is such as common sense 
dictates, and such as has been in ordinary use 
in this country. It consists in a systematic 
drilling of the muscles used in phonation and 
articulation, the pupil being made merely to 
imitate the movements of the master. The 
simple movements of respiration are first 
practiced rythmically and systematically, and 
if the patient be a very bad stammerer, abso¬ 
lute silence is enjoined dining the early days 
of his tuition. Then follow lessons on the 
simple vowel sounds, and then the rythmical 
utterance of words and sentences is adopted. 
With many stammerers the success of this 
method of treatment is considerable, and we 
doubt not that a large proportion may be 
practically cured by a patient drilling of this 
kind. Instances are tolerably 'common of 
stammerers who have broken themselves of 
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their unfortunate habit by systematic drill¬ 
ing, and in extreme cases it might be neces¬ 
sary to follow the graduated system advo¬ 
cated by M. Cher vim” 


Application of Science to Surgery. 


Ix these days of rapid progress the differ¬ 
ent professions, arts, and sciences are so 
closely allied that a new discovery in one is 
likely to make most important changes in 
some or all others. This relation is especially 
evident between practical medicine and sur¬ 
gery and the physical sciences. Only a few 
months ago by a fortunate discovery the mi¬ 
crophone was invented. This marvelous lit¬ 
tle instrument possesses the power to aug¬ 
ment sounds to a very remarkable degree. 
In a short time after its invention it was 
seized upon as a means for aiding the hearing 
of deaf persons. A few weeks ago, Sir 
Henry Thompson, an eminent surgeon of Eng¬ 
land, conceived the idea of using this delicate 
instrument for detecting stone in the bladder, 
and after having one constructed for the pur¬ 
pose by the inventor, employed it for this 
use. The following is a report of the trial:— 
“ The slightest touch of the stone, or con¬ 
tact with a small fragment, inaudible to a 
listener close to the patient, was distinctly 
heard by those who stood round the telephone 
at any distance ; while, if the telephone were 
brought to the ear of any one individual, the 
sounds were notably loud and distinct The 
note produced does not always resemble that 
which we hear in striking the stone itself, 
but is a distinct click, which at once conveys 
the impression that a foreign body has been 
struck, and, when met with by any explora¬ 
tory movements of the sound within a blad¬ 
der, reveals the presence of some hard foreign 
body there. Rubbing sounds of a wholly 
different character, quite subordinate to the 
click, are heard also. These are produced by 
friction of the instrument against the walls 
of the bladder and urethra, but do not inter¬ 
fere with the power of appreciating the note 
from the hard body. When I say that this 
particular microphone which I employed is 
sensitive enough to make audible the march 
of a house fly over a piece of net, it will be 
understood that the smallest piece of stone, if 


struck, will certainly reveal its presence by 
a note. 

“One remark may be added. We have 
only to substitute a probe for the Bound, 
when desiring to explore a sinus or wound, 
and the slightest scratch on a piece of dead 
bone, on a leaden bullet, or other foreign 
body, beyond the reach of the finger, will be 
rendered audible in the same manner.” 


A Law Against Long Dresses. 

One of the most sensible acts accredited to 
any nation of modern times is the passage of 
a law against long di-esses by the German 
government. In the palmy days of the Ro¬ 
man empire, sumptuary laws forbidding ex¬ 
cesses in diet and dress were enacted as a 
check upon the tendency to luxury which 
was increasing with the opulence of its sub¬ 
jects. These laws have generally been looked 
upon with disfavor, as being unjust limita¬ 
tions of individual rights. But when we 
consider that such laws benefit the individual 
who is restricted more than any one else, 
there seems to be no reasonable objection 
after all. 

The law to which we refer was not enacted 
as a sumptuary law, but as a sanitary meas¬ 
ure. We quote the following comments from 
the N. Y. Sun :— 

*’ A contemplation of some forms of apparel 
for women, however, has doubtless often pro¬ 
voked in man an ardent wish for the restora¬ 
tion of sumptuary laws. No sort of attire 
has offended him more than the long dresses 
with which too many women of the nine¬ 
teenth century apparently delight to sweep 
the sidewalks and crossings of the public 
streets and thoroughfares in cities. The per¬ 
sistence with which women have clung to 
these dresses has almost dispelled any hope 
of their ultimate rejection, and wearied man 
has ceased to argue or rail against what he 
cannot help. 

“ It is with great pleasure, therefore, that 
we hail a ray of promised reform in this re¬ 
spect, which comes to us across the sea from 
two cities of Germany. Women have been 
forbidden by public ordinance to wear dresses 
which touch the ground in the streets of 
Prague and Leipsio. The municipal authori- 
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ties do not assert any power to pass sumptu¬ 
ary laws. They justify the measure on sani¬ 
tary grounds alone. Their right to promote 
the preservation of the health of the commu¬ 
nity by suitable police regulations is conceded; 
and in the exercise of this right they have 
prohibited long dresses for the express reason 
that the dust raised by the trains is unques¬ 
tionably injurious to the health of persons 
who are exposed to it.” 


Treatment of Convulsions. 


A patient asks for the treatment of convul¬ 
sions in children. We suppose that by con¬ 
vulsions is meant the disease known as inter¬ 
nal convulsions, commonly called fits. On 
this subject we can scarcely do better than to 
quote the words of Dr. Smith in his excel¬ 
lent work on the diseases of children, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Hygienic measures are of the utmost im¬ 
portance. The infant should reside in dry 
and airy apartments, and should be kept 
much of the time through the day in the 
open air. Remarkable success sometimes at¬ 
tends this simple expedient, when medicines 
have entirely failed. In the London Med. 
Gazette , January 11th, 1865, Mr. Robertson, 
of Manchester, relates five severe cases in 
which this malady was cured by exposure 
of the infants several hours daily to a cool 
atmosphere. . . . Mr. Robertson recom¬ 

mends also, as part of the tonic treatment, 
* free sponging of the body every morning 
with cold water.’ ” 

“The mother or nurse may abridge the 
paroxysm by raising the infant, blowing upon 
it, sprinkling water in the face, or gently 
stroking it. Dr. Hall recommends tickling 
the nostrils with a feather, to produce respi¬ 
ration, or the fauces, to occasion vomiting, 
and thereby interrupt the paroxysm. Any¬ 
thing which produces a sudden and profound 
effect upon the system may abridge the at¬ 
tack. This was effected in one case, in the 
practice of Dr. C. D. Meigs, by applying a 
cloth wrapped around ice over the epigastrium 
and the lower part of the sternum. The 
chief danger during the attack is from con¬ 
gestion of the brain, with effusion of serum 
or extravasation of blood. If the attack is 


severe, and the features congested, so that 
there is evident danger of such a result, cold 
applications should be made to the head, de¬ 
rivatives used for the extremities—as sina¬ 
pisms, or mustard foot-baths—and the bowels 
should be speedily opened by enemata.” 

A warm full bath or a hot blanket pack will 
also often be found a very useful measure. 
Of course great care should be taken to see 
that the cause of the disease is removed. If 
it arises from indigestion, the stomach muBt 
be emptied if possible at the time of the 
paroxysm, and the evil corrected. 


Opium-Eating in Michigan. —At the last 
meeting of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, the secretary, Dr. H. B. Baker, 
“presented a communication from Dr. O. 
Marshall, of North Lansing, relative to 
opium-eating and the opium habit, which in¬ 
cluded a summary of replies by 96 promi¬ 
nent physicians in Michigan to a circular of 
inquiry as to the number of opium and mor¬ 
phine eaters of both sexes in their localities. 
There were reported from these places, mostly 
villages and smaller cities, 1,313 habitual 
eaters of the drug. It also included a state¬ 
ment from the U. S. treasury department, 
showing that there have been imported dur¬ 
ing the 27 years from 1850 to 1877, 5,299,- 
774 lbs. of opium, valued at $26,142,085, 
besides 22,565 oz. of morphine, valued at 
$73,433 imported during the 17 years from 
1861 to 1877 ; also, showing that the imports 
for the ten years ending with 1877 exceed by 
2,057,080 lbs., or nearly 200 per cent, the 
imports for the ten years ending with 1859. 
In addition it is believed that there has been 
at least 10 per cent, of the amount above 
stated smuggled into the country. The esti¬ 
mates for Michigan based on these replies, 
and the statements of a wholesale drug-house 
in Detroit, show T the consumption of opium 
to be very large.” 


— Female practitioners of medicine d<* not 
receive much encouragement in England. At 
the last meeting of the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, that society so changed its by-laws 
that no female physician can become a mem¬ 
ber. 
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Adulterated Graham Flour. 

W e have occasionally heard complaints of 
ill effects arising from the use of Graham ! 
flour, and have sometimes been at a loss to 
account for the apparent injury following its 
use. The facts which are well set forth in 
the following paragraphs from the Trade 
Journal are well worthy the consideration of 
all who value health :— 

“ Graham flour is rapidly coming to be as 
much an article of suspicion as ground coflee 
or spices, or any other of the thousand I 
and one articles so frequently adulterated. 
The commonest form in which Graham flour 
is seen is that made from a medium or poor 
class wheat, and while not properly adultera¬ 
tion, it may be justly characterized as swin¬ 
dling of the meanest kind, for the reason that 
the product is largely used by dyspeptics and 
others in imperfect health. 

u The miller who palms off on his custom¬ 
ers Graham flour made from anything but 
the choicest of wheat is one of the meanest 
of all villains, and if he is not aware of it, 
should be told so. Graham flour, properly 
made, is nearly as costly an article as bolted 
flour ground from the same wheat, and, there 
fore, when you are offered Graham at much 
less than the best bolted flour, you are being 
victimized; it is either adulterated, or it is 
made from inferior wheat. A common form 
of adulteration, and one that is practiced by 
at least one retail flour dealer in this city, 
is to take a barrel of flour costing about five 
dollars, add to it about sixty poundB of bran, 
twenty-five pounds middlings, and the same 
quantity of corn meal. The result of the 
mixture is three hundred and six pounds of 
stuff costing about six dollars and forty-five 
cents, or a fraction over two cents a pound; 
while Graham flour, made from the best 
wheat, cannot be sold now at less than three 
and one-half to four cents a pound. And 
yet this vile stuff is being swallowed by peo¬ 
ple in search of better health, when they 
would do about as well on a diet of hot white 
biscuit." 


Growing Healthy. —It will doubtless be 
gratifying to the American citizen who loves 
his native land, to learn that the death rate 
in the United States is diminishing. Dr. H. 1 


A Johnson shows in the Chicago Medical 
Journal and Examiner , by a comparison of 
the U. S. census for 1850, 1860, and 1870, 
that the general death rate is decreasing; 
that is, that a smaller number of persons per 
each one thousand of the population annu¬ 
ally die at the present time than ten or 
twenty years ago. It appears, however, from 
the same comparison, that deaths from con¬ 
sumption are increasing, especially in the 
north-western States. 


Popular Errors. —We are very glad to see 
that the public press is showing more and 
more of a disposition to favor reform in the 
direction in which this journal has for many 
years been working. Even the scheme for 
money making which some ingenious printer 
invented a few years ago, known as 41 patent 
outsides" or “insides," by which fifteen or 
twenty newspapers in different parts of the 
country are supplied with the same reading 
matter, has become a most powerful aid to 
reform. It so happens that the individuals 
who prepare this reading matter are them¬ 
selves favorable to reform, and so they now 
and then sandwich in a spicy paragraph 
which tersely touches oft' some of the most 
glaring follies of the age and enlightens 
many thousands by the extensive reading 
audience which it commands. The following 
paragraph is good enough to publish again, 
although it has already gone the round of 
the patent insides, under the caption which 
heads these remarks :— 

u To think that the more a man eats the 
fatter and stronger he will become. To be¬ 
lieve that the more hours children study the 
faster they will learn. To conclude, if exer¬ 
cise is good, the more violent it is the more 
good is done. To imagine that every hour 
taken from sleep is an hour gained. To act 
on the presumption that the smallest room 
in the house is large enough to sleep in. 
To argue that whatever remedy causes one 
to feel immediately better is good for the 
system, without regard to more ulterior ef¬ 
fects. To eat without an appetite, or to Con¬ 
tinue to eat after it has been satisfied, merely 
to gratify the taste. To eat a hearty sup¬ 
per for the pleasure experienced during the 
brief time it is passing down the throat, at 
the expense of a whole night of disturbed 
sleep and a weary waking in the morning." 
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Yellow Fever. 

Although much mitigated, this devasta¬ 
ting malady still continues its ravages in a 
few localities in the South. This has proved 
to be one of the most extensive and fatal 
epidemics which has ever visited this country. 
Many thousands have suffered. The reports 


an idea of the great extent of territory via- 
ited by this destructive malady. 

We have been pleased to note, in various 
published accounts of the most successful 
treatment of the disease, that the class of 
remedies known as hygienic have received a 
good degree of attention. Indeed, many have 
freely acknowledged that simple hygienic 



HH 


of the health commissioners at Washington 1 
show that at least thirty thousand persons 
have suffered with this disease, and about 
one-third of the number afflicted have died. 
The amount of financial loss and consecjuent 
suffering, in addition to the actual suffering 
from the disease itself, is almost incalculable. 
Ihe accompanying cut will give something of 


means, with good nursing, and the applica¬ 
tion of water in such a manner as to aid in 
regulating the temperature, has done more 
toward limiting the ravages of the disease 
than all other measures together. 

Last month we published an article on the 
treatment of yellow fever, calling especial at¬ 
tention to the efficacy of water when rightly 
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applied, in reducing the excessive tempera¬ 
ture of the patient suffering with this malady, 
and so increasing his chances for life. A week 
or two after, we received from a correspond¬ 
ent in Iowa an account of the experience of 
a physician who was able to save nine cases 
out of ten of his patients by using water 
freely as a means of reducing the tempera¬ 
ture. His method, although a crude one and 
liable to abuse, was to have ready for each 
patient a hogshead of water. Whenever the 
fever rose high, the patient was immersed in 
the water up to his neck, his head being wet 
at the same time. After drying the patient, 
he was put back to bed again, the operation 
being repeated as often as the temperature 
rose. This the physician referred to thought 
to be a “sure cure.” It doubtless worked 
well in many cases; but it is a plan very lia 
able to abuse, and is in every way inferior to 
the equally effective and more careful meth¬ 
ods recommended in our article last month. 


Teeth-Filling Made Easy.—No one par¬ 
ticular in the requirements of hygiene is of 
greater importance than the most scrupulous 
care of the teeth. Decaying teeth should be 
promptly filled unless so far advanced in de¬ 
cay as to make it impossible to save them. 
When we have advised patients suffering 
with intractable neuralgia, nervous irritabil¬ 
ity, dyspepsia, or some other disorder which 
evidently originated in unhealthy teeth, to 
have their teeth treated and properly filled 
by a dentist, we have often been met by the 
objection that they were unable to endure the 
pain and taxation incident to sitting several 
days in a dentist’s chair with jaws apart and 
mouth crammed wutb lint, choking with super¬ 
abundant saliva, nauseated with creosote, ex¬ 
cruciated with nerve killing, and the scraping, 
rasping, filing, boring, piinching, burning, 
grinding, malleting, and mouth-stretching, of 
the no-doubt skillful operator. 

Having had some little personal experience 
in the same line, we always feel a large degree 
of sympathy with persons who are dreading 
such an ordeal. Others complain of lack of 
time, and so neglect to take the little precau¬ 
tion necessary to save a fine set of teeth, al 
lowing themselves to neglect the matter until 
it is too late to save the worthless stumps 


which once were beautiful and useful masti¬ 
cators. To all such, the following paragraph 
from the London Lancet will be interesting 
“The horrors of teeth-stopping, with the pre- 
I liininary gouging and filing, are to many the 
most unpleasant of the sufferings which den¬ 
tal necessities impose. Many persons prefer 
the pain of extraction, and to get rid of the 
offending member, to the annoyance of stop¬ 
ping. In future it would seem they may 
take their choice without the necessity of a 
sacrifice of the tooth if they prefer extraction. 
Dr. Weil, of Munich, has employed and ad¬ 
vocated the method of first extracting the 
tooth, stopping it with amalgam or gold, 
and then replacing it. He states that the 
results are excellent, and that the teeth can 
be freely used. He keeps the tooth out of 
the socket for one or two hours, as may be 
necessary, and yet the tooth ultimately is 
firmly fixed. He finds the method quite ap¬ 
plicable to both bicuspids and molars. Since 
extraction can be performed under anesthet¬ 
ics better than stopping, many persons will 
prefer the new method to the old, provided 
(and that is probably the doubtful point) the 
subsequent refixing does not involve more 
than complementary pain, and provided also 
the method is found as successful in other 
hands as in those of the inventor.” 


Boston Still Ahead in Education. —Bos¬ 
ton has long enjoyed preeminence as the fore¬ 
most city in all improved educational schemes. 
Now she is leading otf in a new educational 
experiment, the establishment of “ whittling 
schools.” These schools are not wholly de¬ 
voted to the use of the pocket-knife, as the 
name might imply; but each student is sup¬ 
plied with a work bench and a set of common 
tools, hammers, planes, saws, chisels, files 
and squares, together with a jig saw, and he 
is given systematic instruction in the use of 
these various useful implements. 

It is hoped that schools generally can be 
induced to establish a department devoted to 
the practical mechanical arts which will be a 
means of recreation for literary students, and 
will also give them a kind of training which 
is of the most practical value to every human 
being. We say, success to the “ w hi tiling 
schools.” 
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Good for the Patients. —It is stated that 
in China, that strange country which, while 
so far behind in what we call modern civiliza¬ 
tion, has been foremost in many of the most 
important branches of invention and discov¬ 
ery, physicians are paid, not for helping 
their patients or patrons to get well, but to 
keep well; constquently, the less the patient 
is sick, the better for the doctor. Sickness is 
a disadvantage to the doctor, as well as to the 
patient, instead of an advantage, as here. It 
has often occurred to us that the adoption of 
a similar plan would be found an advantage 
to invalids in this country. 

It seems, according to the Detroit Lancet , 
that the practice referred to is already begin¬ 
ning to come into vogue in an Eastern city. 
We quote from the Lancet as follows : — 

“ From a secular paper we learn that a 
physician in Springfield, Mass., gets paid for 
giving hygienic advice, and suggesting pre- 
ventatives of disease. He has fifty patients 
to keep well, at $3.00 a year each. If he is 
required to visit them, half the usual fees are 
charged/' 


Vitality; How Lost and How Gained.— 

A correspondent asks us to say something 
about vitality, and asks if it can be regained 
when lost. 

There has been a vast deal of confusion 
about the nature of vitality or vital force. 
Indeed, not until very recently, has it been 
regarded in anything like a rational light. 
Formerly it was supposed that vital force or 
vitality was some peculiar force which per¬ 
vades the human form and maintains its life. 
If by any means this force was diminished, 
the loss was regarded as irretrievable. So 
long as it lasted a person lived, and only 
died when it was exhausted, unless by acci¬ 
dent or other violent means. 

Modem scientific researches in biology and 
allied subjects have presented good evidence 
for believing that there is no such thing as a 
distinct, peculiar force properly known as 
vital force, but that the peculiar manifesta¬ 
tions of living bodies are due to organization, 
to peculiarity of the arrangement of matter, 
not to any peculiarity of force. 

This fact, of course, entirely overthrows the 
theory of those who suppose that it is possi¬ 


ble for a person to lose his vital force by im¬ 
parting it to another person or otherwise. 
There is no such thing as augmenting a per¬ 
son’s vital force except by increasing the char¬ 
acter of his tissues. It is only through food 
that force of any kind can be added to the 
system. 

What is termed the vitality of an individ¬ 
ual may very proj>erly be considered as the 
integrity of his organic structures which en¬ 
ables them to perform with efficiency the 
various life processes. So long as the integ¬ 
rity of the tissues remains intact, the individ¬ 
ual is in good health ; when it becomes in any 
way impaired, disease and finally death are 
the results. Vitality is a condition, not an 
entity. 

The Early Eising Delusion. —We are 

glad to quote the following very sensible 
words from a contemporary. There is no 
particular virtue in getting up in the morn¬ 
ing before one has secured more than half a 
proper allowance of sleep. An adequate 
amount of sleep is indispensable, even if it 
must be taken in the middle of the day. 

“ For farmers and those who live in locali¬ 
ties where people can retire at eight or nine 
o’clock in the evening, the old notion about 
early rising is still appropriate. But he who 
is kept up till ten or eleven or twelve o'clock, 
and then rises at five or six, because of the 
teachings of some old ditty about * early to 
rise,’ is committing a sin against his own 
soul. There is not one man in ten thousand 
who can afford to do without seven or eight 
hours’ sleep. All the stuff written about 
great men who slept only three or four hours 
a night, is apocryphal. They have been put 
upon such small allowances occasionally and 
prospered; but no man ever yet kept healthy 
in body and mind for a number of years with 
less than seven hours’ sleep. 

“ If you can get to bed early, then rise 
early; if you cannot get to bed till late, then 
rise late. It may be as proper for one man 
to rise at eight as it is for another to rise 
at five. Let the rousing bell be rung at 
least thirty minutes before your public ap¬ 
pearance. Physicians say that a sudden 
jump out of bed gives irregular motion to the 
pulses. It takes hours to get over a too sud¬ 
den rising. It is barbarous to expect chil¬ 
dren to land on the center of the floor at the 
call of their nurses, the thermometer below 
zero. Give us time after you call us, to roll 
over, gaze at the world full in the face, and 
* look before we leap.’ ” 







fARM and Household! 


Devoted to Brief Hint* for the Management of the Farm and Household. 


Sunflowers as Fuel.—It has been discov¬ 
ered by Minnesota farmers that two acres of 
sunflowers will supply a family with fuel 
through a long winter. The wood of the 
stalk and the oil of the seed make roaring 
and cheerful fires. 

Weeds.—Most of our most troublesome 
weeds have been introduced from Europe, 
Asia, or South America. They have been 
brought in foreign garden or field seeds, in 
the wool of sheep, and in a great variety of 
other ways. It is reported that several new 
weeds made their appearance soon after the 
Centennial Exhibition, the seeds having been 
introduced in the packing of foreign exhibits. 

Man and Beast.—An experienced swim¬ 
mer, when about to go into the water, wets 
his head, so as to prevent a rush of blood to 
it when he puts in his feet. In the same way 
there may frequently be danger in driving a 
horse into very cold water when his head is 
hot. A little water thrown on a horse’s head 
will give him a great deal of comfort in hot 
weather. It is much like putting ice on the 
head of a fevered man. Besides, evaporation 
tends to carry off heat. 

To Clean Coat Collars.—Take two ounces 
of rock ammonia, two ounces of alcohol, one 
ounce each of spirits of camphor and trans¬ 
parent soap. Put all together in a large bot¬ 
tle, cover with one quart of soft water, and 
when well mixed and dissolved, it is ready 
for use. Spread the coat on a clean table, 
take an old nail-brush, or one of the small 
scrubbing brushes sold as toys, dip it in 
the mixture, and thoroughly scrub the dirty 
parts. Apply plenty of this, and then take 
clean, warm water and go over it again. Hang 
out till partly dry, and press with a heavy 
iron on the wrong side. 


Starting a Fire.—It is so easy to start a 
fire right that it is a marvelous wonder how 
so many people grow up who have no luck at 
all building a fire. The neat-handed girl who 
cleans off the grate nicely, takes a wisp of 
shavings or an old newspaper, and lays it 
loosely in, puts her tire kindlings “criss-cross” 
at the bottom and builds up the sacrificial 
pile in the same fashion, leaving plenty of 
cracks and holes for the eager flames to dart 


through; who puts on no more wood than 
“just enoughwho lights a bit of paper or 
shavings on top, to start the air-current up 
the chimney and avoid a smoke, if there is a 
tendency that way, before applying the match 
at the bottom (at both ends and the middle, 
of course)—why, we should rather have her 
in the house than a young lady who could 
work a blue worsted dog with scarlet eyes, 
on canvas, or even play a hand organ tune on 
the piano. Not that such accomplishments 
are useless, but every mother’s son and daugh¬ 
ter ought to be able to build a fire .—Golden 
Rule . 

Horse-Shoes.—The London Lancet avers 
that from a physiological point of view noth¬ 
ing can be more indefensible than the use of 
horse shoes. The mode of attaching them by 
nails it believes to be injurious to the hoof, 
and the probable cause of many affections of 
the foot and leg which impair the usefulness, 
and must affect the comfort, of the animaL 
It thinks that it would be found that the 
natural structure would adapt itself to any 
ordinary requirement. There is, however, a 
wide difference of opinion upon this point 
among authorities on horse management, and 
the problem is not likely to be finally solved 
until the experiment has been tried. There 
can be no doubt as to the additional power of 
grasping road-surfaces which would be se¬ 
cured, to the advantage of the rider or driver 
and the relief of the horse, if shoes were not 
used. The experiment, to be at all a fair one, 
must be tried with colts that have never been 
shod. 

Home-Mended Tinware.—The process is 
simple, and the materials necessary for the 
work inexpensive; and where one lives at a 
considerable distance from town, it is fre¬ 
quently more convenient to make sound a 
leaky boiler, coffee-pot, basin, or pan, than to 
send the same to the tin-shop and await the 
tinner’s pleasure for repairs. The tin must 
first be scraped clean and bright around the 
place to be mended, some soldering fluid ap¬ 
plied, then a small piece of solder laid on and 
melted in place with a hot soldering iron, and 
the work is done. We make our own sold¬ 
ering fluid, as follows :—Procure ten cents 
worth of muriatic acid; put this into an old 
teacup or bowl, throwing in a few little pieces 
of zinc, and when it has ceased to effervesce, 
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tarn into a bottle and cork tighiy. This, 
with ten cents worth of solder, and a small 
soldering iron, costing perhaps twenty-five 
cents, will be sufficient outfit for a year or 
two, and costing not more than you would 
have to pay the tinner for two or three small 
jobs.— Herald\ 

European Housekeeping. —In the way of 

immediate personal comfort—that is, what a 
man finds inside his own house—Americans 
are better provided than any other people. 
The English have more servants and better 
ones, the French superior cooks; but the su¬ 
periority ends there. The Italians have little 
more conception of personal comfort than 
their Roman ancestors; and the Germans 
have, until recently, lived, moved, and had 
their being in the midst of intolerable and 
all-pervading stench. The smells of Cologne 
have passed into a proverb; but I encoun¬ 
tered the same odors, with varying intensity, 
in all German cities and towns, large and 
small, and in German Switzerland as well. 
The difficulty, if it may be called by so mild a 
name, proceeds from a neglect of drainage 
and a clumsy arrangement of water-closets in¬ 
doors minus the water—a system which led 
a member of the German parliament, not long 
since, to declare in open session that the cap¬ 
ital of the German empire was tin grosser 
Abtritty or words to that effect. All new 
houses are now constructed on the American 
plan, and good sewerage has been introduced 
in most of the cities ; but it must be that the 
houses of older construction have not yet 
conformed themselves to the new system, for 
some of the streets in the great and prosper¬ 
ous cities of Cologne and Frankfort, though 
clean to external appearance, are redolent of 
mephitic gases, and the nose of the traveler 
is liable to be saluted with the same, which¬ 
ever way he turns in the city or country.— 
Horace White. 

Banger in the Use of Tinned Fruits.— 

The London Lancet contains the following 
startling revelations respecting the danger 
from poisoning in the use of fruits put up in 
tin cans :— 

“ Having lately had occasion to examine 
some liquid vomited during sudden sickness, 
with the view of detecting a poison of an un¬ 
known nature, either organic or metallic, 1 
submitted it to a very complete chemical an¬ 
alysis. The absence of any poisonous alka¬ 
loid was proved by the method of Stas. Arse¬ 
nic, antimony, and mercury were proved to 
l>e absent, as well by Reinsch’s process as by 
subsequent operations. A small quantity of 


a brown metallic sulphide was obtained, solu¬ 
ble in sulphide of ammonium, and reprecipi- 
table from this solution by acids. The actual 
amount of precipitate was inconsiderable; 
only sufficient, in fact, to cover a very small 
filter. It was impossible to attempt any 
quantitative estimation of this substance, but 
it was decided to put its identity beyond 
doubt. This was done by reducing the sul¬ 
phide to the metallic state by means of the 
blow-pipe. The minute globules of metal, 
which could not have weighed more than a 
few thousandths of a grain, possessed the 
color, hardness, malleability, and other prop¬ 
erties of metallic tin. The minute quantity 
found was that only which had escaped ab¬ 
sorption by the system, and in all probability 
much less than the whole amount taken. 
Having no further information concerning 
the case, I cannot say decidedly what was 
the source of this metal, but I was previously 
aware that it is occasionally present in the 
juice of fruit preserved in tins, as, for in¬ 
stance, peaches. 

“ My friend, Dr. C. R. A. Wright, Lec¬ 
turer on Chemistry at St. Mary’s Hos¬ 
pital, informed me that he had detected it 
in the remains of a can of fruit, to the eat¬ 
ing of which in a tart an attack of sickness 
was attributed. One of the students in the 
chemical laboratory of King’s College—Mr. 
A. E. Menke—has lately been estimating, 
under my direction, the amount of metal 
present in two or three samples of tinned 
provisions. In the syrup from a tin of pine¬ 
apple, of about a pint in capacity, there was 
found a grain of tin. In a large tin of apples, 
a little less than four one-hundreths of a 
grain, and in the liquor from a tin of lobster, 
mere traces of the metal were found. ( See 
Chemical News, J uly 6th.) 

“No information of importance concern¬ 
ing tin-poisoning has been recorded; hence 
it is difficult to say what quantity of the 
substance may be looked upon as danger¬ 
ous. It will be advisable in future to 
throw away the syrup contained in fruit 
tins, and indeed the whole contents of 
every such vessel, the surface of which is 
at all corroded. Regarding the cause of the 
occasional solution of the tin, a careful ex¬ 
amination has shown that at the point where 
the drop of solder seals the aperture made 
for the escape of steam during the pi*eserv- 
ing process, a galvanic action is set up be¬ 
tween the lead of the solder and the tin of 
the tin-plate. A possible remedy exists in 
sealing the can with a drop of pure tin.” 

He who loves the good and looks for the 
good, finds the good and gathers the good. 
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— Camel raising is proving a success in Texas. 

— Paper teeth were exhibited at the recent 
paper fair at Berlin. 

— Scales that will weigh a grain of dust are 
used in the Philadelphia Mint. 

— Some Western schools are introducing 
newspapers instead of reading books. 

— Thursday, Nov. 28, has been appointed by 
the President as a day of general thanksgiving. 

— The public debt was decreased during the 
month of October a little more than $1,700,000. 

— Vesuvius is in active eruption at a new 
point, sending up enormous volumes of lava 
800 feet into the air. 

— The population of Memphis was reduced 
by the yellow fever during the panic from 40,- 
000 to 2,500 whites, and 0,000 blacks. 

— It is proposed to build a ship canal across 
the peninsula of Florida, a distance of 75 miles, 
from Matan/as Inlet to Suwannee River. 

— Salvador, South America, was visited on 
the evening of Oct. 6 by a terrible earthquake, 
which destroyed several cities, with immense loss 
of life. 

— That mammoth vessel, the Great Eastern, 
has been purchased for use as a cattle boat for 
transporting Texas cattle to England. It will 
carry 2,200 cattle and 3,000 sheep. 

— The discovery of Mr. Edison's, that build¬ 
ings can be lighttd by electricity for less than 
one-thirtieth of the cost of gas, has caused a 
decline in gas stocks in England as well as in 
America. 

— The Republicans are carrying the elections 
almost everywhere in a manner which has rarely 
been equaled in the political experience of the 
country. The green backers are feeling a little 
“blue,” but hope for better success next time. 

— Fears are expressed that the coming winter 
will be a very distressing one for the poor and 
improvident who have nothing laid aside for a 
rainy day. There are now about 40,000 people 
out of employment in the city of Brooklyn 
alone. 

— The production of iron has increased so 
much more rapidly than its consumption that 
there is almost an entire stagnation in the busi¬ 
ness in many localities. In England 500 blast 
furnaces and 3,000 puddling furnaces are lying 
idle. 

— Another Pompeii has been unearthed iu 
Italy, at the foot of Mt. Gargano. The city now 
lies twenty feet beneath the surface. A temple 
of Diana has been discovered, and a portico of 
columns without capitals. Measures have been 
taken by the Italian government to continue 
the excavations on a very large scale, which, 


among other interesting things, have recently 
brought to light a monument erected in honor 
of Pompey after his victory over the pirates. 
The town is believed to be the ancient Sipor- 
tum mentioned by Strabo. It was buried by 
an earthquake. 

— A San Francisco paper Bays that the con¬ 
victs in the State prison have contributed more 
to the relief of the yellow-fever sufferers than 
the State officers at Sacramento ; the newsboys 
more than the railway officers, and the theaters 
more than the churches. 

— One of the greatest failures of modern 
times, and one which is the most wide-spreading 
in its effects, is that of the Glasgow bank, which 
suspended payment with liabilities for $13,000,- 
000. It is rumored that the failure is due to 
the rascality of the directors of the bank. 

— There seems to be a possibility that the 
whole Eastern question will be opened out again, 
the “ peace with honor ” wdiieh Lord Beacons- 
field declared he had secured at Berlin having 
turned out a hollow mockery. The Bosnians 
are holding their own against the Austrians, and 
seem to be determined that none of their terri¬ 
tory shall be occupied by Austria, Berlin treaty 
or no Berlin treaty. 

— Mr. Edison’s discovery of the possibility of 
lighting small areas to advantage with electricity 
has made a panic with the gas companies. Gas 
stocks have depreciated twenty-five per cent, 
already. An ingenious inventor has proposed a 
plan for relief, however, in suggesting that the 
gas companies turn their attention to the manu¬ 
facture of a non-luminous gas for heating pur¬ 
poses, which can be made at a cost of about ten 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 




Treatment of Fracture of the Femur. By 

Franklin Staples, M. D. Winona, Minn. 

This interesting paper, of twenty-two pages, 
is a reprint from the Transactions of the Min¬ 
nesota State Medical Society. The aim of the 
author is to defend the general verdict of med¬ 
ical men of experience that fracture of the 
thigh cannot usually be cured by any known 
method of treatment without some shortening. 
A very accurate description is given of what is 
termed the “American Method” of treating 
fracture. It is a valuable paper, and will be 
received with favor by all candid physicians. 


Science News. Salem, Mass. : S. E. Cassius. 

The first number of this new scientific jour¬ 
nal is received, and we judge from its appear¬ 
ance that it will be well received by all inter¬ 
ested in scientific progress. We wish it abun¬ 
dant success, as it may become, by right man¬ 
agement, a necessary to the great mass of busy 
workers in the practical branches of science who 
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wish to keep up with the advancements made 
in the scientific world, and yet have not the 
time to labor through the great body of litera¬ 
ture necessary for keeping well posted on the 
various branches of science. 


How to Magnetize ; or Magnetism and 

Clairvoyance. New York : S. R. Wells & 

Co. 

This pamphlet, which has just made its ap¬ 
pearance from the well-known publishing house 
whose imprint it bears, takes for its text an an¬ 
cient superstitious vagary referred to by Hippoc¬ 
rates, when he wrote that “ it is known to 
some of the learned that health may be im¬ 
planted in some of the sick by certain gestures, 
and by contact, as some diseases may be com¬ 
municated from one to another. ” The effort of 
the work is to show that animal magnetism is a 
valuable means of healing the sick, acquiring 
knowledge, etc. Say the publishers, in their 
preface, “The practical application of animal 
magnetism affords a means of using nature’s 
laws without the danger that so often follows 
the use of drugs.” Says the enthusiastic au¬ 
thor : “ Over all Buffering will it hold empiric 

mastery; ” and adds, quoting the Bible language, 
“Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped,” 
etc. He also believes that the use of magnetism 
will prove to be a valuable aid in the conduct of 
a newspaper ; and suggests that by its wonder¬ 
ful aid the possessor will be able “ to explore 
intelligence from every part of the world daily.” 
If this expression means anything, and we con¬ 
fess to some difficulty in arriving at any definite 
idea of its sense, it must mean that an editor, 
possessed of animal magnetism in a large de¬ 
gree, may sit in his office and chronicle the 
events of each day in every part of the world 
without the aid of the telegraph, the telephone, 
or any other means of communication. If there 
is any possibility of the realization of such stu¬ 
pendous results as these, what a foolish and use¬ 
less expenditure is the immense outlays which 
are annually made in the perfecting and devel¬ 
oping of the various means for acquiring knowl¬ 
edge, and securing the rapid transit of thought. 
From the length of time that these wonderful 
claims have been made, we should expect now 
to have some practical application of the princi¬ 
ples of this marvelous science. We ought to 
have magnetic astronomers who could predict an 
eclipse, calculate the orbit of a comet, and solve 
the mysteries of the universe without the aid of 
slow and cumbrous mathematics. We should 
have chemists who could determine the quali¬ 
tative and quantitative qualities of bodies by 
making a few passes over them, instead of being 
obliged to obtain the wished for knowledge by 
such slow and tedious methods as those of chem¬ 
ical analysis. 

One of the peculiarities of the pretended sci¬ 
ence elucidated in this book is, that it never at¬ 
tempts to enter the province of the exact sci¬ 
ences. It never renders aid to the geologist, the 
astronomer, the inventor, or the mariner. It 


does pretend to make an able and efficient phy- 
cian out of an uncouth ignoramus ; but this is 
very easy to do, apparently, since there are so 
many thousands of people whose superstitious 
minds lead them to respect pretentious igno¬ 
rance much more than modest wisdom, and since 
the imagination is the ruling element of the 
body. 

We can see no possible apology for the pre¬ 
sentation of such a book as this to the public, 
except the fact that it was written, according to 
the publisher’s statement, more than thirty 
years ago. Although its vagaries may not have 
been so apparent then, in the sight of modem 
physical and mental science, as developed within 
the last few years, the theories set forth in this 
work are the vaguest of vagaries and the thin¬ 
nest of attenuated moonshine. 


On the Plains and Among the Peaks. By 

Mary Dartt. Philadelphia : Claxton, Rem- 

sen & Haffelfinger. 

Everybody who attended the Centennial Ex¬ 
hibition will certainly remember the marvelous 
exhibition made by Mrs. Maxwell, in the Colo¬ 
rado department of the Colorado and Kansas 
State building. The display consisted chiefly of 
birds and four-footed animals of all descriptions 
found in Colorado. The great variety of atti¬ 
tudes in which the different members of the 
groups were arranged, and the surprising taste 
and ingenuity manifested in their preparation, 
evinced very clearly the fact that the designer 
had studied nature for herself, and had made 
most faithful copies of the lessons to be learned. 
The words in everybody’s mouth were, Can it be 
possible that a woman has done all this ? 

The book before us is an account of “ How 
Mrs. Maxwell made her natural history collec¬ 
tion.” The work is written by her mother, and 
is undoubtedly a faithful account of the untiring 
perseverance necessary to accomplish so great a 
work. The book is gotten up in good style, and 
is very entertaining reading. We hope it will 
have a large sale. 


Publications Received. — The Salt-Eating 
Habit. By R. T. Colburn. Dansville: Austin, 
Jackson A Co. Manual of the McAulcy Water - 
St. Mission. 316 Water St. New York. The 
Magazine of Art. New York: Cassell, Petter 
A Galpin. Hygiene of the Brain and Nerves. 
By Dr. M. L Holbrook. New York: M. L. 
Holbrook AJCo. How* to bo Plump. By T. C. 
Duncan, M. D. Chicago: Duncan Bros. 


Health and Diseases of Woman. 


A treatise on the nature and cause of the diseases of women; 
a work which every woman—especially mothers—ought to pos¬ 
sess. Lifelong misery will be avoided by regarding its advioe. 
Price, 16 cents. Address, 

HEALTH REVORMER, Rattle Creek, Mich. 
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§ tern iff for thr ponth, 

A large number of energetic agents are 
wanted to engage in canvassing for the Health 
Reformer and other hygienic publications dur¬ 
ing the next three months. Good inducements 
are held out to all who will make a business of 
this work. 

We have regretted exceedingly the neces¬ 
sity for the very great tardiness in the issue of 
this month’s number. Chief among the causes 
has been the great amount of extra labor neces¬ 
sitated by the annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders of the Sanitarium, the making out of 
annual business and other reports, etc. 


Having used a large number of the Com¬ 
stock spring beds, manufactured at Adrian, 
Mich., the managers of the Sanitarium take 
pleasure in recommending the same to persons 
desiring to purchase, as an article which will be 
sure to give satisfaction. The manufacturers 
received the first premium for their beds at the 
last State fair. They have an agent now can¬ 
vassing in this part of the State. 

Subscribers should remember that now 
is the time to renew their subscriptions for an¬ 
other year. The January number will appear 
in an entirely new drees, new type, and a ren¬ 
ovated appearance generally. Arrangements 
have been made for making the next volume 
the most interesting volume yet published. It 
will be full of the most eminently practical mat¬ 
ter, and everybody will want it. Let the sub¬ 
scriptions come in. We do not want to drop 
any of our old names. 


A Year’s Work at the Sanitarium. 


In accordance with the published appoint¬ 
ment, the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Sanitarium was held at Battle Creek, 
Oct. 4. The number of shares represented was 
1099, a majority of the stockholders. The 
Treasurer’s Report showed an increase during 
the year of $21,712.25. The present value of 
the property of the institution is $141,000.85. 

The report of the medical superintendent 
showed a continued increase in patronage, espe¬ 
cially from the neighboring cities. The whole 
number of patients during the last year was 
615, more than half of whom were from Battle 
Creek and neighboring cities- There has been 


a special increase in the number of Burgical 
cases. 

Attention was also called to the fact that 
there has been a decided improvement in the 
general status of the patients visiting the insti¬ 
tution. This was attributed to the recent im¬ 
provements which have been made, and which 
have placed the institution far in advance of all 
others in the country as a thoroughly equipped 
medical institution. 

The Board of Directors elected for the ensuing 
year consists of the following persons : James 
White, J. Fargo, W. C. White, W. B. Sprague, 
W. C. Sisley, J. H. Kellogg. At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors, the following organiza¬ 
tion was effected : Pres., James White ; Vice- 
pres., J. H. Kellogg ; Sec., W. B. Sprague. 


A Splendid Article, —As the present vol¬ 
ume is about closing, we would suggest to our 
readers that, if they have not already done so, 
they should now take the pains to collect all the 
different numbers of the Reformer for 1878 and 
bind them together for future reference. The 
cheapest way to do this will be to send fifty cents 
to this office and get in return, post-paid, an ele¬ 
gant cover, which is all ready to put on, and can 
be adjusted by any one in half a minute. This 
is not only the quickest and neatest, but the 
cheapest way to secure the back numbers 
together for future reference. Everybody ought 
to have a cover for 1878, and another for 1870. 


A New Pamphlet.— We have in preparation 
a pamphlet on the subject of diphtheria, a disease 
which is raging to a fearful extent in many parts 
of our country, and which is often exceedingly 
fatal. We are convinced, from considerable 
observation, that the enormous fatality of this 
disease is due to incompetent or improper treat¬ 
ment. With efficient treatment exceedingly few 
cases will run to a fatal termination. The treat¬ 
ment described in the work referred to has been 
successfully used in several hundred cases, and 
with uniform success. We have treated more 
than fifty cases during the last two years by the 
method described, with no deaths. The pam¬ 
phlet will be ready in two or three weeks. 


HEALTHFUL CLOTHING! 

We are prepared to furnish promptly all kinds 
of Patterns for healthful clothing. Our Pat¬ 
terns for undergarments are especially recom¬ 
mended at this season of the year. 

Full particulars as to sizes, styles, and prices 
furnished on application. Address, 

HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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OUR BOOK LIST. 


The following books, published at this Office, will be 
furnished by mail, post-paid, at the priceB given. By 
the quantity, they will be delivered at the express or 
R. R. freight offices at one-third discount, for cash. 
Special terms to agents. 

Plain Facts about Sexual Life. A work which 
dealB with sexual subjects in a new and instructive 
manner. Printed on tinted paper and handsomely 
bound. 860 pp. $1.50. Flexible cloth, 75 cents. Pam¬ 
phlet edition, 50 oentB. 

Uses of Water in Health and Disease. This work 
compri8eB a sketch of the history of bathing, an ex¬ 
planation of the properties and effects of water, a de¬ 
scription of all the different kinds of baths, and direc¬ 
tions for applying water as a remedy for disease. 
Bound in cloth, 50 cents. Paper covers, 20 cents. 

Proper Diet for Han. A concise summary of 
the principal evidences which prove that the natural 
and proper food for man consists of fruits, grains, 
and vegetables. Pamphlet. 15 cents. 

The Evils of Fashionable Dress, and how to dress 
healthfully. 10 cents. 

Alcoholic Poison, as a beverage and as a medi¬ 
cine. An exposure of the fallacies of alcoholic medi¬ 
cation, moderate drinking, and of the pretended Bibli¬ 
cal support of the use of wine. 20 cents. 

Health and Diseases of Woman. By It. T. Trall, 
M. D. 15 cents. 

The Hygienic System. By R. T. Trail, M. D 

16 cents. 

Tobacco-1sing. By R T. Trail, M. D. 15 cents. 

Healthful Cookery. A Hand-Book of Food and 
Diet ; or What to Eat, When to Eat, How to Eat. The 
most complete work on Hygienic Cookery published. 
25 cents. 

Science of Human Life. This is a valuable pam¬ 
phlet, containing three of the most important of 
Graham’s Lectures on the Science of Human Life. 
80 cents. 

Health Tracts. The following traots are put up 
in a neat package, and aggregate, in all, nearly 250 pp. : 
Dyspepsia; Healthful Clothing; Principles of Health 
Reform; Startling Facts about Tobacco; Twenty-five 
Arguments for Tobacco-Using Briefly Answered ; Tea 
and Coffee; Pork; True Temperance; Alcohol: What 
is it? Alcoholic Poison ; Moral and Social Effects of Al¬ 
cohol ; Cause and Cure of Intemperance; The Drunk¬ 
ard’s Arguments Answered; Alcoholic Medication; 
Wine and the Bible. 30 cents per package. 

These tracts will be furnished, postage paid, at the 
rate of 800 pages for $1.00. A liberal discount by the 
quantity. 

The Health Reformer. A monthly journal for the 
household. $1.00 a year. Specimen copies sent free. 

Boand Volumes of the Health Reformer,$1.50 each. 
Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich 


REFORMER 


USES OF WATER 

IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


THIS WORK COMPRISES 

A Sketch of the History of Bathing, an 
Explanation of the Properties 
and Effects of Water, and a 
Description of All the Different Varie¬ 
ties of Baths. 

Price , Port-Paid, 20 cents. 

Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



SELF-ACTING FOUNTAIN SYRINQE. 

The manufacturer says of these Syringe*: 1. They are sell- 
acting, no pumping being required. 2. They are volvelesa, 
and cannot get out of order. 8. They inject no air, and thus 
do not endanger the patient. 4. They have a sprinkler at¬ 
tached, for light shower bathe, ana other purposes. 

Paid.—No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.50; No. 3, $8 09. 

Address, Health Reformer, Battle Greek, Mich. 


Alcoholic Poison. 


The Physical, Moral , and Social Effects of Alcohol as a Bev¬ 
erage and as a Medicine. 128 pp. 20 cents. 

This work defines true temperance, explains the nature of 
alcohol and the manner of its production, describes its physical 
effects upon the human body, exhibits by statistics its moral 
and social effects, points out the causes and proper cure of the 
evil of intemperance, answers the drunkard's arguments in 
favor of drinking, exposes the fallacies of alcoholic medication, 
and defends the Bible against the imputation that it advocates 
or favors the use of Alcoholic drinkB. Temperance workers will 
find this a useful auxiliary. 

Address, HEALTH REFORMER, Battle Creek, Mirk. 


HEALTH .REFORM TRACTS! 

800 pages for $ l.OO. 

Well-assorted packets sent, post-paid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada. 

LIBERAL REDUCTION BY THE QUANTITY. 

Address, HEALTH HEFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE HEALTH REFORMER. 


School of Hygiene. 


The Only School of the Kind 
in America. 


This newly organized school offers every desired 
facility for the successful study of 

Hygiene and Sanitary Science. 

Instruction is given in the form of familiar lec¬ 
tures, illustrated by numerous experiments, charts, 
black-board drawings, etc., making subjects usually 
thought dry and uninteresting, really fascinating. 

The attendance during the first session, of last 
winter, ranged from 70 to 150. 


LECTURERS : 

J. U. KELLOGG, M. D„ 

W. B. SPRAGUE , ill. D.„ 

W. J. FAIRFIELD , M. D. 

- •- - 

Tuition, $25.00. Good table board can be obtained 
at the Sanitarium Students’ Club for $1.10 a week; 
well-furnished lodging-rooms are to be had at 60 cts. 
a week. Excellent board can be obtained at $2.00 
to $3.00 per week. There will be opportunity for 
several active young men and women to pay their 
way in work. 

Term opened Aug. 28, 1878, and continues 
during the fall and winter. 

For further information, send address for First 
Annual Catalogue. 

Address, J. H. KELLOGG, M. 0., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

DPI. VEIL’S 

Hygienic and Remedial Institute 

Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dr. Vail, for eighteen years director of the 
“ Granite State Health Institute,” has now re¬ 
sided for seven years in Kansas. Kansas has 
an extra fine climate, favorable to the treatment 
of many diseases, and invalids uniformly make 
rapid progress here. 

TERiMS, MODERATE. 

Young men who are able can pay part of their 
expenses in manual labor. For further particu¬ 
lars, address, 

W. T. VAIL, M. D. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


Plaii Facts about Sexual Lila! 


ThiB work treat* upon all subject* pertaining to the 

ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
OF REPRODUCTION. 

It is full of information on a most important sub¬ 
ject, and 

Should be Read by Everybody. 

It treats the subject in an entirely new manner, and is 

Plain, Concise, and Complete, 

Yet wholly free from indelicacy, and perfectly chaste 
in expression. Any one old enough to comprehend 
it may read it without injury, and no one can peruse it 
without profit. It is 

Equally Adapted for Young and Old. 

Every young man and every young woman ought to 
buy a copy, read it, profit by it, ana recommend it to 
others. 

The price has been placed very low to put it within 
the reach of every one. It is printed on finely tinted 
paper, is beautifully bound, and makes a handsome 
volume of 860 pages! Price, $1.50. 

Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich, 


Healthful Cookery! 

A HAND-BOOK OF 

Food and Diet; 

- OR , - 

What to Eat, 

When to Eat, 

aiul How to Eat! 

It contains a large number of recipes for the 
preparation of wholesome and 

PALATABLE FOOD without CONDIMENTS. 

Any Dyspeptic Can Cure Himself 

by making it his rule of diet; and any one who 
carefully follows its teachings will be 
proof against indigestion. 

Enamel Paper Covers, 128 Pages, 25 Cento. 

Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 













